Top Flats 
Reclothed 


Cylinder 
Doffer 
Stripper 


Lickerins 


Rewound 


Card 
Chains 


Burnisher 
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FILLETS 


Card Clothing for Special Purposes 


Having sold our Reed Department we will now have the much 
needed space for the expansion and improvement of our 
Card Clothing business 


For 27 Years We Have Manufactured | 
The Only Card Clothing Made in The South eH 


Charlotte Manufacturing 
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Spinning and twister frames with 
anti-friction bearings for cylinders, 
save power, application time, wear, 
make for more uniform spindle 
speeds, 


THE INSTALLATION of ball and roller bearings 
makes outstanding improvement in textile machines, 
but to maintain this improvement, these bearings 
must be properly lubricated. 


Thousands of ball and roller bearings in textile 
machines are kept in prime condition with Texaco 
Starfak Grease. | | 
y Texaco Starfak was worked out by Texaco, cooperat- 
ing with prominent bearing makers. 

Texaco Starfak stays stable over long service 
periods, resisting oxidation, gum formation, and oil 


separation. 
To reduce the possibility of undue wear and costly 
shutdowns in your mill, get in touch with Texaco. 
_ Trained lubrication engineers will aid you to select 


and apply Texaco Starfak. 

2108 Texaco warehouse plants throughout the 
United States assure you of prompt delivery. Wire, 
phone or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


TEXACO GREASES 


FOR HIGH-SPEED BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


Published Semi-Monthly by Clark Publishing Company, 218 West Morehead Street, Charlotte. N. C. Subscription 
$1.50 per year in advance. Entered as second-class mail matter March 2, 1911, at Postoffice, Charlotte, N. C., under 
Act of Congress, March 2, 1897. 
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FACTORING 
can for You! 


ACTORING puts you 
basis. It enables you to live within your 
business income by utilizing your own assets 
to finance your purchases and your sales. 


| 


It provides additional cash working capital 
, with which you can substantially decrease 
| | your debts. | 


It enables you to reach many new and high- 
ly profitable merchandising opportunities. 


4 Moreover it removes all the uncertainty of 
Z credit risks and relieves you of all credit losses. 
. Isn’t 1t worth looking into? 

4 _ Write today. Our representative will show 


you how your business can be benefited by 
Textile Banking Company service. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 


55 Madison Avenue, New York 
Affiliated with Commercial Credit Company, Baltimore « Capital and Surplus Over $65,000,000 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE: EDMUND H. LELAND, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 
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@ Acetamine Diazo Black GFS is the newest dye to join the ranks of Du Pont colors for 
acetate fibers. It is a dispersed type, yielding greenish, bloomy shades of black when de- 
veloped with Acetamine Developer A or AD Extra. 


This product possesses the outstanding characteristic of non-subliming and should ful- 
fill a definite need where this factor is essential. 


The working properties of Acetamine Diazo Black GFS are satisfactory throughout and 
the use of soap in dyeing is recommended. It possesses very good affinity at 160°F., ab- 
sorbing rapidly from the dyebath, and. is, therefore, applicable to plushes and similar mate- 
rials requiring low dyeing temperatures. It is likewise suitable for the dyeing of all types of 
acetate fiber yarns and pieces, including taffetas, linings, satins, chiffons and acetate-rayon 
mixtures. Its fastness compares favorably with that of the other dispersed Acetamine Diazo 
Blacks. Careful control during manufacture assures the maintenance of consistently uniform quality. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


Organic Chemicals Department, Dyestuffs Division, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, U. S. A. 


REG. OFF. 
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DELIVERY QUALITY OILS 


Only One Step 
Service! 


UY “CORRECT LUBRICATION” instead 
B of just oil, and you'll get more for 
your money. Smoother, more uniform 
production! Greater machine economy! 


dustry—at your service! His special- 
ized knowledge will help your men 
make sure every machine gets the right 


oil in the right place the right way! 


Here’s the reason... 

Socony-Vacuum Correct Lubrica- 
tion puts a trained engineer— backed 
by the greatest experience in the oil in- 


Socony- Vacuum Correct Lubrica- 
tion is saving money in 110 industries. 


Why not see what ISEE NEXT PAGE 


STANDARD OIL OF NEW YORK DIVISION - * WHITE STAR DIVISION - LUBRITE DIVISION - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY - 


Socony- Vacuum 
= a at your service...gives 
| your men the help of 
BACKED BY 72 YEARS OF 
| LUBRICATION EXPERIENCE 


HOW SAVE 


Gargoyle Lubricants properly 
engineered toyour operating re- 
quirements by Socony-Vacuum 
will decrease maintenance costs 
and boost profits per yard 


FOU NO LONGER ha ve to choose berween 
¥ the twin evils of spoilage from “‘oll 
throw” and high power costs from under 
lubrication. Thousands of mill owners will 
tell you that using Gargoyle Lubricants 
and Socony-Vacuum ‘Engineering will im- 
prove operations jn every department. Of- 


ten important savings are made. 


THE SUM OF 
THESE FOUR SAVINGS 


1. REDUCED POWER CONSUMPTION 
2. MORE CONTINUOUS PRODUCTION 
3. DECREASED MAINTENANCE 

4. LOWER LUBRICATION COSTS 


= LUBRICATION 
PROFIT 


From Bale Breaker to Loom 
Getting “Correct Lubrication” to work in 
your mill is a twofold job. First, the right 
oils and greases for your particular equip- 
ment must be selected. Second, 1s the task 
of apply ing them nght for your individual 
oper ating conditions. When you standard- 
ize on Socony-Vacuum’s Gargoyle Lubri- 
cants one or a!l of the savings shown above 
are almost certain to he secured. 


Take the Word of Your Builder 


When you find 20 makers of textile machin- 
ery approving and recommending an oil, 
you're pretty sure it’s nght. Gargoyle Lu- 
bricants are the only lubricants in the world 
with such an O.K! That’s due to the ex- 
perience that comes with them, and the 
assurance that they will meet your needs. 
Remember that it is Socony-Vacuum ex- 
perience that many builders call upon when 
they design your equipment. 


Let Your Men Learn More 
To make this 72 years of experience avail- 
able to textile men, Socony-Vacuum pro- 
vides helps such as you see in the picture 
at the right. 
in engineering sc hocls zs text books on lu- 
bricants and machine efhciency. In addi- 
there’s the new Socony-Vacuum 


Many of these books are used 


tion, 


movie, “The Inside Story.” This will show 4 
your men exactly how oil acts inside you 

machines. Just get in touch with our near-" 
est office and these helps will be made # 
available to your men at no cost to you. 


BEARINGS 


AND THEIR 


LUBRICATION BOTTLE 


OILERS 


A Most Profitable Half-Hour 
When the Socony-Vacuum Representativer 
calls at your plant, give him a half-hour o! 3 
vour time. It will pay you! The experienc 
he brings to bear upon your operating prob 
lems may be a means of finding economie 
that may save you thousands of dollars. 


N c. Lubricants] 
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ie WILL PUT YOUR WEAVE ROOM ON TOP 


IT MAKES BETTER WARPS. Pa 
: (a.) Less Shedding (b.) No Foaming 


2. IT COSTS LESS TO USE 


; | | (a.) Highly concentrated (Less required) 
(b.) Lower Transportation Costs 


( ; | | (<.) No Waste (Clean Floors, Pipes and Kettles) 
XAT’S EASIER TO HANDLE 
Dry Form. Convenient Packages 


*% A new synthetic warp sizing in DRY form for COTTON warps. TRIAL LOT ON REQUEST 


Arnold- Hoffman & Company, Inc. 


Established 1815 . . . Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. fe 


BOSTON JILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
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When You Buy Loom Repair Parts thet Do Net Fa 


_ When You Use Bobbins that Cause Filling Breaks 
When You Buy Shuttles that Do Not Thread-up Properly 
When You Use Shuttles that Do Not Properly Position the 


re 
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Sma Expenses o Intently 
You Fail to Notice that « 
by x Has Blown 4 
Wide Open? j 
That is What You Do 
Trouble in Your Mill * 
When You Buy Bobbins that Cause Slough-offs and Make | 
Seconds 
| 
Bobbin 
DRAPER CORPORATION 
| Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C py 
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Emmons Comes South! 


From its new plant in Charlotte, the Emmons 
Loom Harness Co. now offers southern mills 
complete and rapid service. 

Known as the Charlotte Division of the 
Emmons Loom Harness Company .. . located 
at 118'4 West 4th Street .. . and manned by 
the same personnel formerly employed tw the 
Reed Department of the Charlotte Manufac- 


“CERTIFIED” 
STEEL HEDDLES 


CHAFELESS CORD 
COTTON HARNESS 


Inspected and approved. by 


the Emmons Control of Quality smooth coats of specially pre- 
Laboratory ...periodically pared varnish, baked for 48 


checked and tested by Pitts- hours. Humidity proof. Super 


burgh Testing Laboratory. smooth. Strong as Gibraltar. 


AND TUBULAR ALUMINUM 


Long staple cotton, given 5 


on warp yarns. Heddle bars 


wear on them. Less vibration. 


turing Company...this new branch will 
manufacture reeds and will stock standard 
steel heddles, cotton harness and other loom 


equipment. 


Mr. George Field has been appointed Plant 


Manager. 


Mr. George Bahan will continue as District 
Representative . . . and will be pleased to re- 


ceive your inquiries regarding 


STANDARD MULTIPLE 
YARN SPACE REEDS 


HEDDLE FRAMES 
Dents polished 6 times, spaced 


Life-long rigidity. Less friction 
} accurately within 1-100th inch. 


Freer warp movement. No streak- 


easily inserted or removed. Less ing from uneven spacing. All- 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY — LAWRENCE, MASS. — CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


metal, semi-metal or pitchband. 
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AN EDITORIAL meant to be helpful to the industry 


Will you read it? 


MEASURING WEAVE ROOM EFFICIENCY 


LL mill cost accounting systems start with the 
fundamental principle that the elements of 
cost are the raw material, labor, and overhead 
items. From that point there is a wide divergence 
of method, ranging from that of summarizing all 
bills and dividing the total by the number of pounds 
of cloth woven, to that of operating with a care- 
fully determined piecework basis of wage pay- 
ment and an accurate distribution of indirect over- 
head expenses. 


Regardless of the method used the purposes are 


the same—to determine selling prices. Natur- 
ally the accuracy with which selling prices are set 
determines whether or not business is taken at a 
profit or loss. 


There are many other uses for a good cost 
accounting system. The manufacturer can segre- 
gate the profitable from the unprofitable products, 
and maintain accurate control of the operations of 
his plant. 


In most well-run mills the system of accounting 
recognizes the difference between machines of 


_ different types. For instance, in the weave room, 


labor and overhead rates are different for each 
class of loom, The classification is made upon the 
basis of certain characteristics, such as loom 
width, box or harness capacity, and its make or 


general description, particularly whether or not it 
is automatic. 


While for general purposes this method of classi- 
fication is adequate, it does not make evident 
the effects of age upon operating costs—unless 
it is supplemented by additional information. For 
this reason, mills are making methodical cost 
investigations beyond the scope of the ordinary 
accounting system. These are literally clinical 
observations of the operating units. 


The aim is not to establish a permanent system of 
record keeping, but to conduct studies that will 
give desired information for a particular section of 
the mill—upon which accurate costs can be based. 


When one section of the mill has been investi- 
gated, another producing unit is observed and so 
on, until the complete mill has been studied. If 
there are operating economies to be had these 
studies will make them readily apparent. 


1. Send copy of an address by one of their executives 


from which this statement was taken. 

C&K | Mills should re- 
. ‘at 2. Supply forms and information to assist a mill in | place at least 
east etticien 
in these 3. Analyze and comment expertly on material sent in. machinery each 

4. : — trained investigators to a limited number SMALLER STEPS 


ARE EASIER 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 4. 


Allentown, Po. — Philadelphia, Pa. — Charlotte, N. C, WORCESTER Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. |. REPLACEMENT PROCS 


REPLACEMENT PROCRAM 
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in 4938 


four calls from 


coast. 


and you get more for your money 
today with the modern roll covering— 


HEN science developed mod- 
ern transmission equipment, 
telephone companies were able to 
give faster, more accurate service. 
As service improved, rates came 
down. ‘Today there are more than 
19,000,000 telephones in use. When 
science developed Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots, textile mills were able 
to spin stronger, more uniform yarn. 
Mill profits climbed as operating 
costs were lowered. Today, morethan 
6,000,000 active spindles are run- 
ning on this modern roll covering. 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots cost no 
more than other roll covering ma- 
terial, and they give you more for 
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the money day after day through 
reduced operating expense. They 
can be assembled tothe rolls quicker 
and at less cost. They have a long 
life in operation. And after their 
normal life, rebufling makes them 
new again and again and gives you 
many added hours of service. 

Armstrong’s Cork Cots give you 
more for the money in stronger, 
more uniform yarn and better run- 
ning work. You'll get less eye- 
browing and reduced end breakage, 
fewer top roll laps, a minimum of 
clearer waste. Cork cots are less 
affected by hard ends. 


There are two reasons for these 


CORK 


advantages. First, cork because of 
its natural characteristics is the 
ideal raw material for roll covering. 
Second, precision manufacture 
transforms this raw material into 
an absolutely uniform product. All 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots are identical 
and each is uniform over its full 
spinning surface and throughout 
its entire wall thickness. 

Find out now how your mill can 
benefit by a change-over to the mod- 
ern roll covering material—Arm- 
strong’s Seamless Cork Cots. Let an 
Armstrong representative show you 
production figures of mills spinning 
your range of numbers on cork. Or 
write to Armstrong Cork Products 
Company, Industrial Div., 
Textile Products Section, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 18 
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Southern Workers Danger 


By D. E. Mocrat 


NDER the glamour of enthusiasm and sensational 

emotionalism, the plans of clever politicians work 

and advance their selfish machinations. Under the 
glamour of grandeur, the emergency committees formu- 
late and annotate national evils and sectional spectres 
stalking through the land. They hang them menacingly 
before a fearful public in an attempt to drive them to 
emotional desperation. Then, when fears and helpless- 
ness envelop the electorate, these scheming politicians 
ask for confidence and power, promising safety and secur- 
ity for all. 

These political propagandists are not the hard-headed 
realists that they try to give evidence of being. They are 
dangerous romanticists, who are drunk with the dream 
of power and the obsessions of grandeur. 


For the last six years these descriptive demons of dis- 
aster have been hung before a nervous and neurotic 
nation. The saviors have claimed salvation is only a 
matter of trust and surrender of power to them. In all 


too many cases, this surrender and this trust have been 


given and still the ghosts of Southern economic disaster 
stalk, according to the report. , 

The South has always been conservative in adopting 
new plans and panaceas. In fact, recently it has become 
a little more conservative and critical; hence the new 
flock of ghosts in the recent report of the National Emer- 
gency Council. 


These economic apparitions indicate many disasters 


unless the New Deal is given full authority and unless the - 


South submits completely to its program. 
It may be of value to re- 
gard these apparitions as 


A View of the Dangers of the 
Present Efforts by Other Sections 
to Save(?) the Southern Workers 


industrial workers’ job is being challenged. 

The South gives evidence of now being one of the most 
favored spots in the nation, regardless of the report of the 
N.E.C. It is the new frontier of social, industrial and 
economic promise. The North and the East are decadent. 
They have reached the pinnacle of industrial expansion. 
Through stagnation and unwise policies they are now 
dying from dry-rot and desire that the South shall revive 
them. The virgin industrial field of the South with its 
manifold opportunities alluringly invites development and 
expansion. This area must not be handicapped. The 
North and the East know this fact full well. They desire 
however to castigate and cripple the South as it carries 
on its successful social and economic evolution of pro- 
gress and growth. 

In the background of all of the propaganda and legis- 
lative administration there is a deeply hidden plan of 
throttling the industrial growth of the South. This means 
that the South and its people must be kept open for ex- 
ploitation by the North. It means that jobs for indus- 
trial workers must be made for the North and the East, 
at the expense of Southern workers. 

The last paragraph of the N.E.C. report reads: “North- 
ern producers and distributors are losing profits and 
Northern workers are losing work because the South 

cannot afford to buy their 


marionettes and instead of 
watching the mimic actors 
perform, watch the hand that 
manipulates them. 

There are many lines in 
its script indicating the type 
of act to be dramatized and 
the effect to be desired. To 
try to follow all of these in- 
sidious intentions would be 
too complicated and involved, 
hence we shall follow only 
one seemingly submerged in- 
tention. The Southern in- 
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Southern Sources of Supply 


goods.” 

This short summary of the 
report indicates that the 
safety of the industrial work- 

16 ers of the North is of greater 

20 concern than the industrial 

22 workers of the South. 

i Since this article has 
Poymee. charged that the jobs for 
30 and 32 

34 Southern workers are in 
ee danger, we should at least 
42 ond 43 indicate one or two reasons 

50 why this charge is made. 

52 The freight barrier erect- 

against Southern products 


a 
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in favor of that of the Mississippi, is reason number one. 
Within that territory live 54% of all our population and 
there 72% of all the nation’s manufactures are produced. 
The freight rates from the South into official territory 
are higher than the rates in that same area. The inter- 
state Commerce Commission honestly deluded by the 
philosophy of theory and finality, and reckoning rates on 
a theory which is dangerous and unfair in application, 
have given their approval of finality to this intersectional 
tariff. | 

Freight rates are often the determining factor in a sale. 
Since this agency or the government has decreed that 
freight rates on commodities originating in the South shall 
be higher than those in the heavily populated area dis- 
cussed, this naturally means that freight rates favor 
Northern and Eastern manufacturers and make it pos- 
sible for industry to furnish jobs for their people at the 
expense of the Southern workers. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 was not written 
and enacted because the nation loved the South and the 
Southern worker. The discussions in Congress indicate 
that it was another move to handicap Southern industry 
and thereby project the jobs for Northern workers. 


The movement of the cotton textile industry south, 
the migration of the hosiery industry, the rayon industry, 
the furniture industry, pulp paper and many others have 
cased bitterness and jealousy of other areas toward the 
South. They have anathematized the South and inten- 
tionally villified it by writing unfair and abortive articles 
about this area. The whole truth, the basic truth is that 
the North and East are struggling for their own safety 
and their own people and are willing to spot and splotch 
the fair name of the South to accomplish it. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 is fairly respectable now. 
As originally written it would have destroyed the South- 
ern worker under the guise of trying to help him. These 
statements are acts of record that need only to be noted. 


The Wagner Labor Act and the National Labor Re- 
lations Board are among the further legislative attempts 
to destroy the Southern workers. Neither of these aids 
or attempts of the government give to labor any rights 
that it did not enjoy before. These efforts have only made 
these rights to organize and bargain collectively more 
dangerous, more political and ‘more destructive to the 
ideals of Southern labor. | | 


Perhaps a parenthetical paragraph should be inserted 


here to state that this analysis is not intended to be 
vindictive or vituperative. It is an intention to be fair in 


— 
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its interpretative expositions so that it can help, rather 
than harm the thinking of Southern labor. 

In addition to the background of destroying job oppor- 
tunity for Southern workers fostered by self preservation 
of the North and the East, there is also a political factor 
of governmental change dominant in Washington. Those 
who are capable of interpreting political movements can 
easily sense in this chaotic neurosis of national life a 
stealthy, steady move away from democracy into some 
form of national control which if successful will complete- 
ly destroy individual personality and initiative. 

The South is the great barrier to the rapid progress of 
this idea, hence this new attempt to scorn and ridicule 
the South, Southern industry and the Southern worker 
with it. 

It is interesting to study those who formulate or ad- 
minister all of these new laws and panaceas. They are 
nearly always persons from the North and East or some 
parlor pink who is too often seemingly emotionally un- 
balanced, biased, and incapable of interpreting the far- 
reaching effects of his acts. 

The business man, the professional man, the church 
man and emphatically the worker must awake and care- 
fully examine what is taking place. 

No section of the Nation has made greater strides in 
social and economic progress in the last three decades 
thari the South and the combined intelligence of other 
areas realize this. Instead of their appreciating Southern 
progress, they try to check it and place barriers in its 
road to progress. 


Only recently, when the Federated Hosiery Workers of 
America met in Charlotte, it was reported that they said, 
“The Southern hosiery workers must be organized to 
protect the Northern and Eastern workers. The industry 
will never stop moving South until the hosiery workers 
are completely organized.” If this statement is correct, 
then does it seem that this trek of organizers into the 
South is for the benefit of the Southern worker or the 
Northern worker? Note this, “Industry will never stop 
moving South until Southern workers are completely or- 
ganized.” When industry stops developing in the South 
and if industry in the South can be made to dry up, what 
will become of the vast army of splendid workers who are 
so capable and desirous of helping to build up this area 
which we all love so well? 


These statements are not meant to be arguments and 
persuasive eloquence against organizations and borgain- 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Power Belting 


OTWITHSTANDING instances of transmitting 

power mechanically through direct connection, 

power belting is still employed generally through- 
out industry. It is the connecting medium for some short 
center direct connection methods and makes possible the 
modern group driving system. Obviously then the selec- 
tion of the belting type suitable for the atmospheric con- 
ditions involved and the belting size for the power re- 
quirements and speeds should not be left to the inexperi- 
enced. It should be supervised by a man who is familiar 
with the resistive properties of the various belting sub- 
stances and who is capable of determining the correct 
width and thickness of the 
belt. for the individual power 
requirements, speeds and 
pulley diameters. 

The purpose of this article 
is to stress the importance of 
belting and not the detail of 
selection. However, the fol- 
Jowing general statements as 
Me to types and atmospheric re- 
: sistance will be timely. Pow- 
er belting is manufactured 
| from leather, rubber, im- 
Z pregnated stitched canvas, 
and sclid woven. cotton. 
Leather belting is available 
as regular oak, waterproof oak, mineral retanned, and a 
combination of regular oak and mineral retanned. Reg- 
ular oak is fabricated with a glue soluble in water. It 
should therefore be employed where operating conditions 
are dry. Waterproof oak is fabricated with a cement 
insoluble in water. This type can be employed where 
severe moisture conditions exist. Mineral retanned 
leather is waterproof, to a certain extent acid resisting, 
and is highly flexible. The combination of oak and min- 
eral retanned leather is waterproof and is particularly 
adaptable to slow speed driving and where renew 
shifting is necessary. 


Cotton duck impregnated with rubber, commonly 
known as rubber belting, is a good transmitter of power 
where the number of duck plies or thickness is selected 
correctly for pulley diameters and speeds. This type is 
water and steam proof but has short life in the presence 
of corrosive acid fumes. Cotton duck impregnated with 
balata gum, commonly known as balata belting, is water- 
proof but should not be used in temperatures exceeding 
110° F. Impregnated stitched canvas and solid woven 
cotton belting are waterproof, but they should not be 
used in the presence of corrosive acid fumes. 

Belt drivén machinery equipped with correct belting 
will produce to capacity. With incorrect belting produc- 


*Reprinted by special permission of Industrial Power. 


By William Stainer 
Mechanical Power Engineer 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


tion suffers, and with belting failure both capacity and 
production suffer. The importance of belting can be 
visualized by considering a belt driven machine worth 
$3,000. As a producer and dividend payer, the machine 
is worthless without its driving belt, which has a value of 
only $40.00. Thus the dividends on the $3,000 invest- 
ment can be controlled by the $40.00 item. This machine 
by itself cannot produce; hence its earning power may be 


controlled by the belt. The cost of the belt may be com- 


paratively low but its selection should receive serious 
thought—not based on relative value but on relative 
worth, since the belt can govern the production of the 
machine and the producing time of the man. 


During the past few years methods and equipment for 
transmitting power mechanically have been steadily im- 
proved. The advance has been so rapid that many exec- 
utives are not aware that the methods with which they 
are familiar are practically obsolete. As profits may be 
internal as well as external, new plants are equipped with 
up-to-date transmission systems and old plants are being 
rearranged so that modern transmission equipment may 
be installed. By such action production and power losses 
are minimized and high maintenance’ costs are reduced. 
Profits are affected adversely by actual production loss of 
a machine, due to antiquated power transmitting facili- 
ties, loss in power flow from prime mover to application, 
and the excessive cost of maintaining obsolete methods. 
A general knowledge of modern transmission methods 
and equipment available places 
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the managing executive in a position to put pointed ques- 
tions to the mechanical department of the plant. Such 
questioning serves to indicate that the man higher up is 
aware that mechanical power methods have undergone an 
advance parallel with other plant equipment. 


Regardless of the efficiency of electric current distribu- 
tion, the electric energy is usually applied mechanically. 
Frequently reduction in operating costs can be obtained 
by closely inspecting or scrutinizing the methods and 
-equipment employed to mechanically apply this energy. 
Such scrutiny in many instances will reveal that the 
methods and equipment being used are ‘wasters of 
power, at the existing dollar rate for horsepower per 
year; ‘‘wasters of time,” based on production machinery 
shutdowns; “wasters of wages,’ occasioned by idle men 
waiting for resumption of work; and ‘wasters of, capital 
investment,’ due to the shortened life of plant equip- 
ment. 


There is as much justification for a plant executive to 
see that studies are made of belting and transmission 
conditions as there is for him to see that studies are made 


of raw materials. Frequently the former present a more 
fertile field for savings. : 

To enable the executive to analyze the belting situation 
quickly, the following questions should be asked. Ques- 
tions of this character, if followed through, will reveal 
facts that may perturb; still they should be known, be- 
cause it is a function of the executive position to see that 
leaks in plant operating costs are stopped. 


What Is Our Annual Expenditure for New Belting? 


An investigation of the annual expenditure for new 
belting usually will develop figures that are out of line 
with the power requirements and production of the plant. 
These figures cannot be kept in proportion unless there is 
some definite system of belting control, based on a knowl- 
edge of the various types manufactured and their resist- 
ance to the atmospheris and mechanical conditions in- 
volved. Belting does not wear prematurely as the result 
of transmitting power. If the correct type is not employed 
for the service requirements, a belt is destroyed before 
the expiration of its natural life by acids, fumes, heat, oil, 
moisture, and abrasive materials. 
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What Is Our Annual Belting Maintenance Cost? 


Belting must have regular attention, otherwise it can- 
not render maximum performance. An excessive annual 
maintenance cost generally is caused by lack of regular 
attention and mechanical misapplication, rather than by 
the selection of the wrong type. Premature destruction 
caused by wrong type cannot be termed maintenance; it 
is new belting expense. Regular care and treatment of 
belting reduces annual belting costs as well as power 
losses and increases production. The currying ingredients 
of leather belting are destroyed by the heat generated 
from power transmission. These ingredients must be 
periodically replaced in the form of dressings. Rubber, 
hair, stitched canvas, and solid woven. cotton beltings be- 
come dry and hard if neglected. Mechanical defects can 
cause excessive annual belting maintenance costs but 
these costs can be eliminated if proper supervision is pro- 
vided.. Such defects are: overloading, excessive belt 
thickness, improper joining, pulley face narrower than 
belt, bad shifter forks, structural interference, and un- 
suitable dressings. 


ls Our Belting Subjected To Abuse? 


The human element frequently is responsible for pre- 
mature destruction of power belting, because of the fail- 
ure to realize that belting is not designed or constructed 
to resist abuse. Roping a belt on, with pulleys revolving 
at high speeds, or throwing a belt off the pulleys by pole 
or some similar instrument are not only dangerous-prac- 
tices but such actions permanently injure the leather or 
fabric of the belt. Misalignment of shafting will cause 
belting to ride to one side of the pulleys and. at times 
when under load may cause a belt to slide completely of 
the pulleys. Instead of realigning the shafts, the line of 
least resistance frequently is taken by placing a post or 
board against the edge of the running belt. Naturally 
the belt rubs hard on the post or board, resulting in ply 
separation and edge abrasion. Belting that operates on 
tight and loose pulleys is often destroyed by sl'ding off 
and being permitted to jam between the loose pulley and 
the adjacent bearing hanger. ‘This hazard can be pre- 
vented by providing sufficient clearance between the han- 
ger and the pulley. 


Do Our Purchasing and Engineering Departments 
Coordinate in the Purchase of Belting? 


Belting is one commodity of plant operation that 
should not be bought on a competitive price basis, be- 
cause in most instances the cheapest belt proves to be 
the most expensive. Belting cannot be classed with such 
plant essentials as lumber, cement, pipe, and steel. — It 
is identified with power, on which the production of the 
plant depends, therefore the types carried by the plant 
should be based on operating conditions, and the sizes 
carried based on power calculations. These requisites 
are functions of the plant engineering division. Many in- 
dustrial organizations have realized the necessity of hav- 
ing belting purchases supervised by their engineers. 

Who Determines the Belt As To Type, Width and 

Thickness for the Particular Drive? 


With co-ordination existing between. the purchasing 
and the plant engineering divisions as to types and sizes 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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FoR CONSISTENTLY strone 
YARN DEPEND ON 


Almost any roll covering can spin strong yarn when 
it’s new. The crucial test comes after months of service 
and it’s then that GILLEATHER shows its superiority 
over leather substitutes, for it spins good, strong yarn 
as long as it lasts. | 

When it wears out it won't spin at all (roughs up 
and breaks down the end). Hence it CAN’T make bad 
yarn. 

Weigh this feature against the longer life claimed 
for substitutes, because bad yarn can cost a lot of 
money before it’s discovered. However, if that isn’t 
enough, consider also that Gilleather can pass ALL re- 
quirements of the 12 POINT TEST. 

What leather substitute can do as much? 


GILL LEATHER COMPANY, SALEM, MASS. 


G SHEEP ond CALF SKIN 


Gastonia, N. C., W. G. Hamner. 


or TOP ROLLS 


Southern Representatives: 


11. 


12. 


Dallas, Texas, Russel! A. Singleton. 


THE 12 POINT TEST 


Does it automatically stop spin- 
ning when it makes bad yarn? 


Does it retain its cushion and 
resiliency in low temperatures, as 
over the week-end in winter, and 
as long as it will draft? 

Does it resist flattening or fluting 
over the week-end? 

Does it require a standard diam- 
eter arbor, thus eliminating costly 
changes? | 
Is it impervious to excessive hu- 
midity? 
Does it produce a minimum of 
eyebrows? 


. Does it eliminate lap-ups as long 


as it will make good yarn? 


Does it eliminate cockled yarn, 
other factors being correct? 


Does it produce yarn of maxi- 
mum strength for a given staple, 
other factors being correct? 

Does it require a minimum of at- 
tention? 

Does it function properly ALL 
the time until worn out? 

Has time proved it any better 
than the 600 odd “improved” 
roller coverings that have come 
and gone? 


Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. 
Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore. 
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“WNHE purpose of this series of articles is not to tell 
the spinning room overseer something that he does 
not know, nor: is it for the purpose of fault-finding 

or criticism. It is to be a resume of important and un- 

important details of spinning room operation, which, if 
followed .closely, should improve the operation of any 
but the very best of spinning rooms. 

As the title suggests, subjects are not to be taken up 
in any logical sequence or in order of importance, be- 
cause most spinning room overseers would disagree as to 
what would constitute the most important factors in 


successfully operating their rooms. Also, subjects which - 


might be of prime importance to a fine yarn spinner 
might be of little consequence to a coarse yarn spinner. 
However, certain operations and policies are common to 
all spinning, and this article is aimed at the refreshing 


of the overseer’s mind toward a number of things that 


are sometimes overlooked in the stress of competition. 

First, and one of the most important things for the 
overseer to realize, is the fact that he is expected to take 
the material that comes to him from the card room and 
pass it along to the next department 


pinning Room 


By T. R. Brockleman 


Assuming that the roving is of poor quality, and the 
fault is not in, the cotton, there are some: ways in which 
the spinning room overseer and the card room overseer 
may co-operate to eliminate the trouble. Most prevalent 
among the faults of bad roving are bad: piecings, doub- 
lings, singlings and tangled bobbins, all of which are 
largely the fault of the roving frame tender, and which 


‘may be greatly reduced by proper co-operation between 


the respective overseers. One method that has proved 
practical is a system of rewards and fines; rewards to the 
spinner for finding faulty roving, and fines on the roving 
frame tenders for making faulty roving. 

If it is required that each bobbin be marked with soft 
chalk, a different color for each tender and marked close 
to the bobbin, it will be possible for the overseers to 
check most of| the bad roving to its source. It is a good 
idea to have some person in the card room such as the 
roving hauler, oiler, etc., do this, so that the roving frame 
tender will not be tempted to omit the marking. 

Pay the spinner a specified amount for each bobbin of 
faulty roving found in the creel of the spinning frame; 

so much for a singling, so much for a 


in the best possible condition. If the 
roving from the card room is not the 
best in the world don’t say, “This 
roving is no good, and there is no-— 
thing I can do about it.”’ Regardless 
of the condition of the roving, it 
must go through to the next depart- 
ment, and the poorer the roving, the 
more care it requires in the spinning 
room to make it acceptable for weav- 
ing or knitting. If the roving is bad, 
a complaint is in order and should be 
made to the proper person, but this 
does not excuse any laxity on the part 
of the spinning room overseer in get- 
ting it through his department in the 
best possible manner. 


doubling, etc., depending on the im- 
portance attached to each, and it will 
probably be surprising to see how 
much closer they watch the work, as- 


not in use at present. Then when 
this bad roving is returned to the 
card room the overseer can check the 
colors on the bad bobbins and tell 
which of his workers are causing the 
trouble. A system of fines for each 
bad bobbin will result in a great deal 
of improvement in the work of the 
frame tenders. This may seem to be 
a harsh treatment, but it is most ef- 
fective in weeding out the careless 
operators, and should never be harm- 


suming of course that this system is. 
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| The creel girl is loading cheeses of 60s 
*s on the inside of the Creel while the warper 
es is running 20s off the outside. The next 
" beam will be 60s, yet the change time 
| between beams will not be increased, This 
4 is one reason why the Barber-Colman 
4 Super-Speed Warper is the most flexible 
‘ war ping machine ever offered to the tex- 
tile industry. 
ROCKFORD. ILLINOIS, U. 8. A. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A——GREENVILLE, U.S.A. 
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Spinning Room Potpourri 
(Continued from Page 16) 


ful to a good worker. So much for bad roving. 


Training of Operatives 


Proper training of operatives is another most important 


factor in the successful operation of a spinning room, or | 
any other department. In far too many cases the worker 


is assigned to a job and left to “root hog or die.” No 
two spinning rooms are run the same, and the overseer 
owes it to himself and to the worker to see that he, or 
some properly delegated person, instructs every worker 
as to just what is expected on the job. There should be 
certain minimum requirements for every job, and the 
worker should be properly informed as to just what these 
requirements are. If bad work should result from the 


ignorance of the worker, then the overseer is directly at 
fault, and the worker should not be penalized. If the 
worker is properly instructed as to the requirements of 
the job, and then disregards these instructions, then the 
overseer is in the right and the worker should be penal- 
ized or discharged. 

In conjunction with the above statements it might be 
well to say that in giving instructions to operatives the 
person giving the instructions should always be open to 
any suggestions from the operative as to better methods 
of obtaining certain results, Frequently an overseer may 
learn something of importance to him from a spinner, 
doffer or even a sweeper. This point was aptly described 
at a meeting of the Southern Textile Association recently. 
A superintendent of a large South Carolina mill had plan- 
ned to change all his looms from two-harness to four- 
harness, and expected to have to redraw all the harness 
on 816 looms. Very wisely, he listened to a suggestion 
from one of the sweepers in the weave room, and succeed- 
ed in changing over all the looms with only a fraction of 
the expense and trouble that he had anticipated. No 
person should get to the point where he cannot accept 
advice. This does not mean that the overseer or super- 
intendent should be guided entirely by the suggestion of 
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the workers. He is responsible for his department, but 
he should be open to suggestion at any time, and should 
not belittle the suggestions of workers without proper 
investigation. 

Two important points in the proper instruction of spin- 
ners is in the piecing-up of ends down and in creeling. 
Some spinners, in piecing-up ah end, will lap as much 
as two or more inches over their index finger before 
applying the yarn to the untwisted fibers coming from 
the rollers. This is bad practice and should be discour- 
aged. A-better method, and one which may be easily 
learned, is to grasp the end of yarn from the bobbin 
between the index finger and thumb, and apply the tip 
end of the yarn to the fibers coming from the rollers with 
a slight twisting motion. This will result in the least pos- 
sible doubling, and in many cases will go through gout 
catchers without breaking down. 

In creeling, some spinners, when putting a new bobbin 
in, will leave from four to eight inches of tail from the 
old bobbin. On conventional draft this will result in a 
doubling of from 30 to 80 inches, and on long draft the 
doubling may be as much as 200 inches. It is easy to see 
that this practice may result in a great deal of bad work, 
whether the yarn is intended for weaving or knitting. 
In creeling, the roving from the nearly empty bobbin 
should be pinched off close just as soon as the roving from 
the full bobbin has reached the bite of the back rollers. 
For some work it may be better to let the old bobbin run 
completely out and the end down, and then start the 
new bobbin and piece up the end. 


Cleaning Schedules 


The amount of cleaning necessary in the spinning room 
depends on the quality of yarn required, count, staple 
lengths of cotton, cleanness of cotton, étc., but there 
should be a definite cleaning schedule, and this schedule 
should be rividly enforced. Normally, the coarser counts 
of yarn will be made from shorter staple cottons, with 
a resultant increase of fly, and more frequent cleaning 
will be necessary, but to a large extent, the quality of 
product will determine the amount of. cleaning in the 
spinning room. This is a problem that should be handled 
by the plant concerned, and there are too many variable 
factors involved for any attempt to be made toward any 
rules for cleaning. It is sufficient to state that cleaning 
of spinning frames should be done when needed, and this 
can only be determined by observation and experimenta- 
tion on the part of the management. 


There are certain elements in the cleaning operation, - 


however, that should be closely watched if a quality pro- 
duct is to be obtained. Regardless of frequency of clean- 
ing, or method employed, the object is to prevent ac- 
cumulation of lint from getting into the yarn, and it is 
the duty of the overseer to see that the cleaning schedule 
and methods of cleaning aim toward this goal. Indis- 
criminate use of air hose, careless use of brooms, infre- 
quent picking of cleaner boards, etc., may result in much 
bad yarn, and the overseer should see that the cleaning 
in his department is operated on a schedule to produce 
the maximum of cleaning at a minimum cost. 

This is the first of a series of articles on spinning room 
operation. The second article will appear in an early 
issue. 
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reduces slippage in all types of 
rayon fabrics...and is especially | 
recommended for linings. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
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Fashions From Abroad 


By Harwood 


Franco-American Fashion News strongly for Persian themes. This will in smart American fashions this summer 


boost the interest already evidenced in the are safe bets for 1939. Plaids, for instance. 
American market for Persian patterns and Illustration Number IV on this page is a 
Oriental designs. striking diagonal! plaid of beautifully har- 
In this feeling are the prints illustrated monious coloring . . . deep, rich purple red 
Number I and Number II. Both are on (such as was indorsed at the French open- 
print cloth grounds. Number | shows a_ ings), navy, jade and old gold. 
miniature fan design in bri'liant red and 
black on a cream ground. Number II has 


There was a time .. . not so long ago 
when one was always hearing manu- 
facturers say emphatically, “I make bread- 
and-butter merchand’se. What is Paris to 
me ?”’ 

- But one doesn’t hear that remark so fre- 
quently any more. Now that sheeting . 


Spaced Medallions 
plain everyday sheeting ... has become a gn animal and flower scroll in navy—also 
darling of the mode and is be:ng dyed into gn ¢ream color. are another type o 
all sorts of fantastic color; . . . and denim : design upon which the manufacturer may 


is as smart as silk for sports clothes bank. This theme was widely accepted in 


Romantic Tendencies high style silk prints this season .. . par- 
Doll hats, high kid boots and renewed 
interest in the romantic fashions of 1900 
and thereabout are emphasized in cable- 
grams and reports. And again Amer.ca is 
ready. Have a look at illustraticn Number 
IIT. Quaint paper encircled bouquets, link- 
ed hearts, bowknots and tassels are worked 
out in red and white on a dark blue 
ground. 


a 


Swatch 1 - | The big news from the French openings 
for the manufacturer of cotton textiles, Swatch 4 
and ordinary bed-ticking rates a place ia however, has to do with color. Paris has _ 
the windows of exclusive specialty shops registered a strong vote for all sorts of ticularly lovely were Wedgewood medal- 


devoted to women’s apparel . . . makers of violet tones from purples to palest laven- lions on pastel grounds. The feeling for 
staples are beginning to feel differently der. Purple reds are also a favorite. Egg- spaced designs applies to florals as well as 2 
~w chade which ic ex. geometics. The flower, however, is usually 
about Fashion. When they see what she plant is another new shade which is ex Fi ee ea , IS usually q 
eee more or less highly stylized. ’ 
can do for their sales they are inclined to MS y sty oe - 
Meee | easan rints are s 
think that Fashion . . . even as exprezsed prints are with us and 


by. French dressmaking houses ... 3 
worthy of thought. 


promise to remain for some time to come. f 
Interpretations of the Scandinavian idea 
which scored so heavily in 1938 play 
clothes will find a place in the well planned 
fabric collections of 1939. An excel'ent 
example of what we have in mind is the 

And things have been happening in Paris. 
Sizzling in heat unusual in the French cap- 
itol, hoards of American buyers have seen — 
the Fall and Winter clothes brought out by worked 

' blue and red, respectively. 


Things Have Been Happening in 
Paris | 


cellent for cottons, though probably better 
fitted for class than for mass distribution. 


Brown Reds Are New 


Newest of the new are brownish red 
shades including terra cotta and carnelian 
tones. Combinations of green with there 
shades are extremely attractive. 

All sorts of greens are seen in the French 
Swatch 2 clothes . . . rusty green, Kelly green and 


blue green. Both violet and tapestry blues 


the great houses. The reports are not all are indorsed as well as sky and turquoise 
in at this writing but certain ideas have tones. Other shades mentioned in connec- 
found expressions which are bound to in- tion with the 
fluence cotton styling. and yellow. 

In the first place Paris has come out 


A revival of interest is being shown in 
the French provincial prints which were 
so successful a few seasons ago. Colonial 
prints also are expected to go right on be- 
ing smart. 


Paris collections are gray 


Certain themes which have been strong 
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Cotton Yarn Rules of 1938 Approved By Carded 
and Combed Yarn Spinners 


Meeting in separate sessions, the Carded Yarn Group 
and the Combed Yarn Spinners Association early this 
month officially endorsed the Cotton Yarn Rules of 1938, 
aimed at the establishment of fair trade practices in the 
cotton yarn spinning industry. These groups represent 
approximately two million spindles in the Southern 
States. 

First official action toward the establishment of fair 
trade practice rules was taken last year, when the Cotton 
Yarn Rules of 1937 was placed before the members of the 
two groups. Committees were appointed at that time, 
and after much work, the rules were revised and redrafted 
in keeping with suggestions for changes made by members 
and representatives of various customer groups. 

On August 3rd, the rules were accepted by the execu- 
tive committee. of the Carded Yarn Group and the board 
of directors of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Asso- 
ciation at a meeting held in Charlotte, N. C. | 

Owen Fitzsimmons, of Charlotte, N. C:, executive sec- 
retary of the Carded Yarn Group, deserves much credit 
for his work on these rules. He said that the manufac- 
turers plan to put the rules into use gradually and to 
work toward their ultimate use by all members of the 
industry. He reported good attendance at the meeting 
from the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 

_The rules cover contracts, specifications and deliveries, 
passing of title, terms of collection and credit, cancella- 
tions, rejections and claims, storage and insurance, cas- 
ualty, other contingencies, quotations, and arbitration. 

Cotton Yarn Rules of 1938 will be published in an 
early issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Charlotte Manufacturing Co. Sells Reed 
Department 


The Charlotte Manufacturing Company announces on 
the front page of this issue that it has sold the reed de- 
partment of the company to the Emmons Loom Harness 
Company. 

The Charlotte Manufacturing Company will devote 
its entire attention to the manufacture of Card Clothing, 
which they have been making for twenty-seven years, 
starting with a very few machines and increasing it to a 
substantial unit capable of turning out a very high grade 
product. The sale of their reed department will give 
them needed space for expansion. 

The present officers of the company are: R. G. Spratt, 
president; J. H. Bobbitt, vice-president; F. W. Glover, 
treasurer; A. K. Glover, ‘secretary. 


B. D. Heath Organizes Manufacturers’ Agency 


The Heath Distributing Company is the name of a 
new concern established by B. D. Heath in Charlotte to 
act as manufacturer's agent for industrial lubricants, 
automotive oils, tallows and tetile specialties. 

Among other manufacturers, the company will repre- 
sent in this territory the Tide Water Associated Oil 
Company of New York, and will specialize on their in- 


dustrial oils and greases which are sold under the trade 
name Tycol. 

B. D. Heath, president and general manager of the 
new company, was for seven years Southern agent for the 
Robinson Oil Company, of Baltimore, and is widely 
known throughout the Textile South. The Heath Dis- 
tributing Company’s offices and plant are located at 
1122 South Boulevard. 


Southern Textile Mill Men To Speak On Safety 
Problems 


Chicago.—A number of speakers have already been 
chosen for the textile section program at the Silver Jubi- 
lee Safety Congress and Exposition at the Stevens Hotel 
here in October under the auspices of the National Safety 
Council. The textile section will meet the afternoons of 
October 11 and 13, with T. A. Wilson, North Carolina © 
Industrial Commission, in the chair. 

After the election of officers at the first session, the 
subject ‘Textile Safety Effort is Effective,’’ will be dis- 
cussed by Jett M. Potts, West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany, West Point Ga., and chairman, statistics committee, 
Textile Section, N. S. C. Hugh Comer, vice-president, 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., will speak on “Does 
Village Accident Prevention Work Reflect in the Mill?’ 

Another speaker will tell why safety is a management 
problem, after which there will be a debate on “Are Pen- 
alties Necessary to Enforce Safety Rules?’’ The affirma- 
tive leader will be A. J. Murphy, superintendent cloth 
room, Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., and the negative 
leader will be C. J. DeWitt, safety engineer, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, Spartanburg, S. C. 

After the introduction of new officers at the October 
13th session, a talk will be made on ‘‘Hazards of Carbon 
Bisulfide and Hydrogen Sulfide in the Rayon Industry.” 
Frances Bethune, plant nurse, Firestone Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C., will speak on “The Effect of Dis- 
pensary Location and Nurse’s Attitude on Reporting of 
Minor Injuries.” Another topic will be “Keep Your 
Hands in the Clear.” The final talk will be on “Are 
Skirt Boards and Needle Guards Obsolete Protective De- 
vices?”’ by R. E. Dahlstrom, assistant safety director, 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Company, Chicago. 


Martha Mills Give Cash Awards for Ideas 


Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., plant of the Goodrich 
Rubber Co., has a system of cash awards to workers for 
ideas concerning improvements in plant or village opera- 
tion, whereby operators may supplement their earnings 
by submitting ideas on such improvements to the man- 
agement. | | 

Among those who have received rewards for their ideas 
recently at Martha mills are: 

W. A. Forbus, carding department, improvement on 
elevators; Harold H. Rogers, office, village improvement ; 
C. E. Thrasher and C. T. Martin, spinning department, 
improvement on spinning frame bearing; Eugene Ogles- 
bee, carding department, improvement on openers; Julian 
Stewart, spinning department, village improvement. 

The above information is from the Silvertown Chord, 
live publication of Martha Mills. 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Single or Double Flange Spinning Rings? 
Editor: 


We are contemplating the purchase of new rings for a 
considerable portion of our spinning frames, and would 
like some comments or information as to whether it is 
better to buy single flange rings, or whether to buy double 
flange rings and turn them later when one flange has be- 
come worn. The rings we have at present are single 
flange, and have given very satisfactory service, but we 
would like to know if it would pay us to buy the double 
flange rings. - Contributor No. 200. 


Reply 
Editor: 


In reply to your question about the advisability of buy- 
ing double flange rings, I am of the opinion that it would 
pay to do so. There are advantages and disadvantages 
to both the single and double flange rings, but if properly 
selected and properly used, the double flange ring is the 
more economical. 


If the double flange ring is used, care must be exercised 
to see that the section man does not turn one of the rings 
on a frame when it becomes worn or cracked. If this is 
done, the ring that is turned will require a different trav- 
eler or it will give a variation of twist in the yarn from 
that spindle, and is apt to be a source of much trouble. 


The bottom flange of the rings will almost invariably be- 


come somewhat rusty and pitted, and will give trouble 
when turned.. 


I have had trouble with the double flange rings, and 
thought that they were a nuisance, but a few days ago I 
saw an idea in a book published by the Textile Founda- 
tion that looked very sensible, and I believe it will result 
in a real saving in purchasing the double flange ring. 

This idea was to buy the double flange ring, but to 
have the manufacturer polish only one flange, thus pre- 
venting any turning of the rings. Then, when the top 
flange is worn enough for replacement, return the rings, 
one or more frames at a time, for polishing of the other 
flange. This will prevent a great deal of the rusting and 
pitting of the bottom flange, and what rust or pitting is 
_present will be removed when the rings are polished. This 
had not occurred to me before, and I was not enthusiastic 
about the double flange ring, but I believe the idea is 
sound, and that there would be a real saving in buying 


rings this way. At any rate, it is worth a try, and I ex- 
pect to try it the next time I buy rings. 
Contributor No. 206. 


Loop Selvage Trouble 
Editor: 


We are making osnaburg, 4.50s warp and filling, loop 
selvage, and are having a great deal of trouble with wire 
breakage. Our wire is cut in proper lengths in the sup- 
ply room, and issued to the weaver. A recent check-up 
shows that the weaver is spending almost as much time 
repairing wire breaks as end breaks and all other stops 
combined. We have tried several kinds of wire and find 
that they are pretty much the same where breakage is — 
concerned. Do you know of any method whereby we 
can eliminate or reduce this trouble? 

Contributor No. 202. 


Reply 
Editor: 


There is a way to save time on wire breaks on loop 
selvage goods, as mentioned in your letter, though I dv 
not. know of any way to stop the breakage. 


It is possible to mount reels on each side of the loom, 
held by a bracket attached to the loom, and controlled 
by a rachet, which the weaver releases when pulling up, 
which makes the replacement of broken wire unnecessary 
I don’t mean that it is not necessary to replace the bro- 
ken wire, but only that it is not necessary to go get an- 
other wire and replace the whole works. 


With the aid of the reels of wire, the weaver only has 
to release the ratchet, pull up enough wire to be sure that 
the damaged portion is clear, and then cut off the portion 
which has become crystalized by flexing, and start the 
loom up again. A detailed drawing of the apparatus is 
beyond my ability, but the overseer or master mechanic 


should be able to make such a reel without too much 
trouble. This will not only save time, but will save a 
great deal of wire, since the only portion of the wire that 
is damaged is the part that is between the harness and 
the cloth, and when individual pieces of wire are used. 
more than half the wire is lost when replacing. 


An examination of an ordinary fishing line reel should 


give the master mechanic enough information to con 
struct such a reel. 


3 
2 
4 


In using this reel, if the individual wires have been 
attached to a cord running through the drop wires of an 
electrical stop motion, with a weight attached to the cord 
to insure contact, it will probably be necessary to elimi- 
nate this and not use a stop motion. I haye not been 
able to rig a stop motion to use with the reel, but the 
saving of time of replacement gives the weaver more 
time for patrolling. Contributor No. 204. 


Per Cent Contraction in Winding 
Editor: 


In twisting two or more single threads together to make | 
a ply yarn, should there be any allowance made for con- 
traction, and if so, is there.a formula or simple system 
for arriving at the proper per cent? 
Contributor No. 207. 


Wants Information On Serigraph Tests for 


Yarn 
Editor: 


I would like to have some information on what I think 
is called Serigraph testing for cotton yarns. We have a 
regular skein breaker, and have been making tests on it, 
but I heard recently that these breakage tests were not as 
accurate as the Serigraph tests. 

Would appreciate it if you can send this information 
to Contributor No. 208. 


ale 


Polarized Light On Cotton Fibers 
Editor: | 


Could you give me some data, or tell me where I could 
find. it, on the use of polarized light with a microscope 
for grading cotton? What would be the expense of such 
equipment, and what training would be necessary to use 
it? ‘Thanks. Contributor No. 210. 


Figures Lie? 
Editor: 


The superintendent gave me a small sample of cloth 
and instructed me to make the warp yarn number 10s. 
This sample is 3.10 yards to the pound, 36” wide, picks 
30 and ends 36. 

I figure it 36 ends per inch multiplied by 36 inches 
wide equals 1296 ends, adding 24 for selvage I get 1320 
ends in the warp, then 1320 100—132,000 yards of 
warp yarn. 132,000—10840—15.714 pounds of warn, 


adding 7% for size 15.714 1.07—16.814 nearly, yards | 
of cloth 100+3.10=32.258 Ibs., now 32.258—16.814= | 
15.444 pounds of filling required to make 100 yards of 
cloth. As the cloth is 36” wide and 30 picks to the inch 
36> 301080, which is the number of yards of filling in 
one yard of cloth and in 100 yards of cloth there will be 
108,000 yards of filling. I get the number of filling this 
108,000 
way: ———==8,32, the number of filling I start- 
15.444 840 

ed with, but had to change from that, and I would like to 
know if figures ever lie? Contributor No, 203. 


HOW NOONE'S TRI-CUSHION 


ROLLER CLOTM HELPS [0 
AUTOMATICALLY LEVEL THE DRAFTING 


SURFACE OF LEATHER 


Assuming other conditions to be favorable, '- Metal arbor of top roll. 
it is reasonable to expect good yarn from 
ANY type of roll covering when it is NEW. Showing how cloth tends to 
The REAL test of a roll covering’s efficiency Push worn section of leath- 
is its ability to make good yarn THROUGH- 
OUT its life time. 


The combination of Noone’s TRI-CUSHION Roller Cloth and good 
leather will make good yarn as long as the leather is serviceable. This 
fact is in part due to the fibrous nature of both materials, which gives 
them a certain fluidity. This fluidity tends to automatically fill in de- 
pressions when the leather becomes slightly grooved, with the result that 
efficient drafting is maintained. 


The automatic leveling of the drafting surface of leather is further 
facilitated by the fact that Noone’s TRI-CUSHION cloth is WOVEN in 
a special manner so as to form a series of connected ellipses in warp and 
filling, i.e., when these ellipses are compressed in the high areas of a 
roll covering they tend to expand in the low areas and force the leather 
outward to the drafting 
level. 


Furthermore, the fact 
pring cushions 
that TRI-CUSHION is wor 
made chiefly or entirely 
of wool, plus its special 
WOVEN construction; makes The Meter 
its good drafting qualities car spring 


more lasting under ALL cushions this 


temperatures and ALL at- . 
mospheric conditions than 
those of any other type of 
covering yet devised. 


Ask your supplier for cloth uses 
Noone’s TRI-CUSHION principles 


Roller Cloth. If he doesn’t a 
(Diagram 

carry it, write us direct and simplified 

give his name. for clarity) 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 


105 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Pres. ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treas. 


NOONE'S TRI-GUSHIQN ROLLER CLOTH 
FIBRE 
WARP 
FILLING 


‘CUSHION IN | 


/// \ 
Uff WY 

i 
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Personal News 


C. E. Gore, formerly of Lincoln Mills, Huntsville. Ala., 
is now superintendent of the new Fickett Mills, Inc., of 
Whitehall, Ga. 


P. J. Willis, Clemson graduate, has been promoted to 


the position of assistant superintendent of the Mathews 
Cotton Mill, Greenwood, S. C. 


Lawsor Hall, for nine years second hand in Judson : 


Mills No. 1, Rayon Preparation Department, has re- 
signed to accept a position as overseer with Carter Fab- 
rics Corporation, Greensboro, N. C. 


R. L. Smith, electrician at Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, 
N. C., was burned recently by electricity while working 
on mill machinery. His condition was ‘reported as not 
serious, however. | 


William C. Vereen, president of the Moultrie (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, recently contributed $50,000 toward the 
Vereen Memorial Hospital Co., of Moultrie, Ga. The 
hospital is to cost approximately $125,000. 


J. T. Ficklin has been promoted to the position of 
assistant superintendent of Ninety-Six Cotton Mill, 
Ninety-Six, S. C. Mr. Ficklin has been connected with 
the mill for about 10 years. 


Robert Wood, son of R. G. Wood, superintendent of 
the Gray Mill, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., has re- 
turned to N. C. State College for his senior year.. He has 
been awarded scholarship honors during every term. 


Carl A. Rudisill, of Lincolnton, N. C., was the guest 
speaker at the 47th annual reunion of the Rudisill family 
at Lincolnton. He is secretary and treasurer of the Carl- 
ton Yarn Mills and the Nuway Spinning Co., of Cherry- 
ville, N: C. 


COMING TEXTILE EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 16-17 


Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C 


OCTOBER 8 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists, Piedmont Section, Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, 


N.C 
OCTOBER 8 | 


Textile Operating Executives of Géorgia, Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Atlanta, Ga. 


OCTOBER 19-21 


Carolina Yarn Association, Annual Get-Together, 
Carolina Inn, Pinehurst, N. C 


DECEMBER 2-3 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists, Annual Meeting and Convention, Atlanta, Ga. 


]. E. Sirrine, president of J. E. Sirrine Co., Greenville, 


S. C., was a guest speaker at the midsummer meeting of 
the Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents’ Association, 
held August 26-27. 


Patrick 1T. Meehan, loom fixer, has been at the same 
section of looms for 20 years in the Pell City ( Ala.) plant 


of Avondale Mills, according to a news item in the Avon. 
dale Sun. 


Webb Durham Made Southern —— of 
Foster Machine Co. 

Webb Durham, who tis: hee Technical Assistant to 
the general manager of U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., with 
mills at Winnsboro, S. C., Hogansville, Ga., and Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., has resigned this position, effective Septem- 

ber Ist, to become Southern 


Company. 

His experience in the tex- 
tile business makes Mr. Dur- 
ham well qualified to handle 
the responsibilities of his 
new position. He was for 
several years, superintendent 


N. C.,: and was Southern 
agent of Whitinsville Spin- 
ning. Ring Co. for five years 
before becoming associated 
with U. S. Rubber. 

Mr. Durham is spending 
the month of September at the Foster Machine Co. plant 
at Westfield, Mass.. Upon his return to the South he 
will continue to reside at LaGrange, Ga. and will have 
headquarters there and at the Foster Southern office, 
Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Homer Littleton, formerly of Lenoir City, Tenn., has 
been transferred to the Charles H. Bacon Hosiery Mill at 
London, Tenn. 


Bob Littlejohn, formerly with mills at Woodruff, Pel- 


zer and Greer, is now filling a position with the Spencer 
Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


C. A. Cannon, president of the Cannon Mills, Kanna- 
polis, N. C., was a guest speaker at the midsummer 
meeting of the Carolinas-Virginia Purchasing Agents’ 
Association, held August 26-27. 


Arthur Erlanger, sales manager of North American 
Rayon Corporation, is en route to Europe on the Holland 
American liner Nieuw Amsterdam. 


George H. Hughes, for the past 22 years connected 
with Borden Mills, Inc., at Kingsport, Tenn., and super- 
intendent at present, is planning to sever his active con- 
nection with the mill in November, according to reports. 
He plans to move to South Somerset, Mass. 


manager of Foster Machine 


of yarn mills at Lincolnton, 
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Twenty Years Ago This Month 


The following are excerpts from the Textile 
Bulletin of September 5th and 12th, 1918: 


PERSONALS 


J. R. Killian has resigned as superintendent of the 
Cannon Manufacturing Co., Concord, N. C, 


Jno. A. MeFalls has resigned as general superin- 
tendent of the cotton mill of the P. H. Hanes Knit- 
ting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Robert Wood has changed from Cora Cotton Mills 
to second hand in carding at Pauline Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 


J. V. McCombs has resigned as superintendent of 
the Beaver Mills, North Adams, Mass., to become 


general superintendent and assistant manager of the - 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


E. A. Terrell, president of the Terrell Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., who was given a commission as 
second lieutenant in the Chemical Warfare Service, 
sailed for France last week. 


WANTED 


Engineer and master mechanic for small cotton 
mill. Run day time only. Town of 7,000 inhabitants. 
Good schools and churches. Best of water. Will pay 
right man $4.50 per day straight time. Address 
“Engineer,” care Textile Bulletin. 


WANT MILLS TO REDUCE USE OF BLEACHING 
CHEMICALS 50 PER CENT 


Boston.—lIn connection with the chlorine situation, 


it is understood that a questionnaire has been sent . 


to the various mills in this section of the country to 
find out to what extent the mills can cut down their 
use of caustic soda, liquid chlorine and bleaching 
powder for the coming year. It is understood that 
the paper manufacturers have agreed to reduce their 
consumption of chlorine at least 50 per cent and 
hope to reduce it 75 per cent. It is felt that a re- 
duction of at least 50 per cent will be necessary in 
the cotton goods industry. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. PURCHASES CRAMER 
BUSINESS 


The G. M. Parks Company of Fitchburg, Mass.., 
has bought the humidifier business of Stuart W. 
Cramer. 

The new concern will be known as the Parks-Cra- 
mer Co., with headquarters in Fitchburg. The pres- 
ent Cramer quarters in Charlotte will be retained. 

’ For several years the active management of the 
Cramer business has been in the hands of Mr. Wm. 
B. Hodge, who will now become vice-president of the 
new Parks-Cramer Co., and also general manager of 
the Southern business. 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 
Prompt Shipment All Grades on Short Notice 
Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 


HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


_ Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E.TAYLOR, Phone 3-9892 Charlotte, N.C. 
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E. P. Jenkins, formerly of Inman, S. C., is now super- 
intendent of Martinsville Cotton Mills, Martinsville, Va. 


Roy L. Christopher, formerly at Woodside Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., is now overseer of weaving at Oconee 
Mills, Whitehall, Ga. | 


Joseph J. Bradley, who resigned as general agent of 
the Merrimack Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, 
Ala., on August 31st, will re-enter the cotton business in 
Huntsville, a business he was conducting several years 
ago when his father, Joseph J. Bradley, Sr., died and on 
the Merrimack agency Vacant. 


William H. Beattie has been appointed colonel of the 
special gifts solicitation committee for the 17th annual 
campaign of the Greater Greenville Community Chest. 
Mr. Beattie is president of the Woodside Cotton Mills 
Co., and this is the ee year he has served in this: 
capacity. 


W. P. Jacobs, secretary and treasurer of the South 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, was the 
guest speaker at a recent meeting of the Chester, S. C., 
Rotary Club. The program was in charge of George M. 
Wright, president of the Republic Cotton Mills, and 
Frank E. Vantine, treasurer. 


E. C. Lee, formerly overseer of spinning, spooling and 
twisting at the Washington Manufacturing Company, 
Tennile, Ga., is now with the Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, 
Fitzgerald, Ga. Mr. Lee is an I. C. S. graduate in Cotton 
Spinning and Carding. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Willys H. Taylor has joined the Newnan Cotton Mills, 
Newnan, Ga., as general manager. He was formerly 
vice-president of the Appleton Company, Anderson, S. C., 
and prior to that general manager of the Slater Manufac- 
turing Company, Slater, S. C. 


C, Hamilton Hargrave, paymaster for the Erlanger 
Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., has resigned to become 
general superintendent of the Carolina Panel Co. He 
had been with the mill for nine years. 


Mill Suffers Amputated 


Injured recently in the beam room of the Langdale, 
Ala., mill of the West Point Mfg Co., Owen Jennings, 
beam tender, underwent an operation in the Langdale 
hospital, his arm being seguir 


Arnold, & Ce. Thomas H. 
| Roberts Vice-President 


At a meeting on Angad 1, 1938, the Directors of Ar- 
nold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., at their office in Providence, 
elected Thomas H. Roberts as vice-president and techni- 
cal director of the company. 

Mr. Roberts is a graduate of Brown University in the 
class of 1913, where he also received the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science in 1914. 

In 1915 he organized one of the first dyestuff and inter- 
mediate factories to begin operation after the start of the 
World War and has been actively engaged in dyestuff 
and chemical manufacture since that time. 

Mr. Roberts became associated with Arnold, Hoffman 
& Co., Inc., in January, 1926 as manager of their dye 
plant. His broad experience in the dyestuff and textile 
industry has made him well qualified to assume his new 
duties. 


North Carolina State College Textile School 
Graduates Promoted 


I. L. Langley, general manager of Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, has been appointed vice president in charge 
of the Southern mills of the new company, Consolidated 
Textile Company, Inc., which took over the assets of the 
old company on August 27, 1938. Mr. Langley received 
the bachelor and master degrees in textile manufacturing 
from the Textile School of North Carolina State College 
and joined Consolidated in 1923. For eight years he 
served as assistant general manager under Allen F. John- 
son, and succeeded Mr. Johnson when the latter became 
president of American Spinning Company and Florence 
Mills, Greenville, . C. 

Joe Cobb, a graduate of the class of 1928, Textile 
School of North Carolina State College; and vice presi- 
dent of the Southern Textile Association, has accepted a 
position in a South American mill. 

W. L. Horne, formerly superintendent of jacquard 
weaving at the Burlington Mills, Burlington, N. C., has 
been transferred to their New York office. Mr. Horne 
graduated from the Textile School of North Carolina 
State College in 1926. 


A. C. King and F. J. Upchurch, recent graduates of ie 


‘Cramerton Mills Co., Cramerton, N. C. 
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Textile School of North Carolina State College, are now 
with the Consolidated Textile Company, Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va. 


J. C. Roberts Heads Southern Combed Yarn. 
Spinners 


Gastonia, N. C.—J. C. Roberts was elected president 
of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ Association at its 
annual meeting September 8th. Mr. Roberts is assistant 
to A. G. Myers, receiver of Textiles, Inc. As president of 
the spinners’ association, he succeeds R. D. Hall, who 
headed the organization during the past two years. 

Other officers elected are: 

First vice-president, J. H. Lineberger, Acme Spinning 
Co., Belmont, N. C.; second vice-president, L. L. Hard- 
in, manager of Hampton Spinning Co., Clover, 5. C. 
Directors were elected as follows: C. J. Beaver, China 
Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. C.; C. C. Dawson, 
; J. A. Groves, 
Wiscasset Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C.; o% D. Hall, Stowe 
Thread Co., Belmont, N. C.; R. H. Kale, Mebane Yarn 
Mills, Mebane, N. C.; T. H. McKinney, American Yarn 
and Processing Co., Mt. Holly, N. C.; A. G. Myers, Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C.: Carl A. Rudisill, Carlton 
Yarn Mills, Cherryville, N. C.; Richard Thatcher, Stan- 
dard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. S. Wil- 


cox, Johnston Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, N. C.; T. L. 


Wilson, Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; A. K. Win- 
get, Efird Manufacturing Co., Albemarle, N. C. 

T. L. Wilson, Ruby Mills, Gastonia, was elected treas- 
urer and M. G. Barnwell was re-elected secretary. 

Because of his service of two years as president, the 
association presented to Past President R. D. Hall a com- 
plete set of golf clubs in a leather bag. A. G. Myers, 
Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, made the presentation. 

R. W. Boys, Green River Mills, Inc., gave a resume of 


‘his recent trip through the textile centers of Europe. W. 


M. McLaurine, secretary of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, gave a brief talk on certain raw 
cotton problems facing the industry. 


Lester Gill to Represent Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher 


R. B. Lewis, sales manager of the Thread Department 
of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., announces the appointment of Lester C. Gill, as 
the company’s thread representative to the cutting-up 
trades in North and South Carolina. Mr. Gill will make 
his headquarters at Chattanooga. 


Enka Gets Patent on Low Luster Rayon 


A patent for the production of low luster rayon yarn 
has been granted to Robert F. Davis, assignor to Amer- 
ican Enka Corp. The patent is U.S. No. 2,128,604 and 
six claims are allowed, 

The patent literature describes ‘a low-luster rayon fil- 
ament containing therein finely divided and uniformly 
distributed particles of boron nitride and an oily mate- 
rial,” 


¥ 
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North American Rayon To Pay 75c Preferred 
Dividend 


At a meeting of the board of directors of North Ameri- 


can Rayon Corporation, a quarterly dividend of 75 cents 


per share was declared upon the outstanding $50 par 
value 6 per cent prior preferred stock of the corporation, 
payable October 1, 1938, to record holders at the close of 
business an September 20, 1938. 


Two Celanese Corp. Dividends Declared 


_ Directors of the Celanese Corporation of America have 

declared dividends of $1.75 per share on the 7 per cent 
cumulative series prior preferred stock and $2 per share 
on the 7 per cent cumulative first participating preferred, 
both payable October Ist to stockholders of record. Sep- 
tember 16th. 


OBITUARY 


CLAUDE E. DAVID 
Calhoun, Ga.—Claude E. David, Sr., 52, secretary- 


treasurer of the Echota Cotton Mills, and former cashier 


and vice-president of the Calhoun National Bank, died 
recently at the Hamilton Memorial Hospital at Dayton, 
Ga., after an illness of more than four months. 

He is survived by his widow, Marie Harlan David, and 
one son, Claude E. David, Jr. 


TIMOTHY J. KELLY 


Rome, Ga.—Timothy J. Kelly, 66, vice-president and 
director of the Southern Brighton Mills at Shanon, Ga., 
died in a hospital here August 31st. 

He had been in ill health two years. 

Well known in textile circles, he was a native of New 
York and went to Shanon in 1928. , 


Survivors include the widow, the former Miss Mar- 


garet G. Black, and five sons. 
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SILK and RAYON 


Bobbins Reels 
F Redraws 
wisters 
Winders Conditioners 


WATER PURIFICATION 


Zeolite Softeners Filtration Plants 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Narrow Fabric Looms Tenters 
Hydro Extractors Carbonizers 
Diesel Engines Cloth Balers 


Skein Dryers 
Raw Stock Dryers Metal Balers 
Loop Dryers Waste Balers 


The W. A. Kennedy Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 


Charlotte, N. C. 


ft LONGER 
LASTING 
— BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


YURNACY LANING 


Hartsville, S. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 


Consult 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY TECHNICIANS 
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YOUR WARP SIZIN G AND FINISHING 
PROBLEMS 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE OFFICES 


Greenville, S. C. Spartanburg, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. 
Woodside Building Montgomery Building Security Bank Building Hurt Building Comer Building 
John R. White J. Cantey Alexander W. R. Joyner C. G. Stover L. H. Kelley 

General Manager Asst. Gen’l. Mar. Manager Manager Manager 


Serving the Textile Trade for Over a Quarter Century 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, N. Y. 
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The Zero Hour of Business 


Roger Babson, in a statement issued on Sep- 
tember 8th, declares that this is the zero hour 
and that a business revival will now get under 
way. 


Mr. Babson said in part: 


This is a big week. It marks a definite turning point. 
Now begins the business New Year. In view of the 
strength which business is developing, we ought to ring 
bells, blow horns, and put on a real New Year’s celebra- 
tion. 


Business is in a powerful elevator sweeping upward to 
higher levels. My prediction is that the 1938 trend on its 
way up will pass the 1937 level on its way down sometime 
before Thanksgiving. 

Maybe Mr. Babson is right but the predicted 
business revival has been delayed so long that 
many have become depressed and pessimism, 
rather than optimism, prevails. 

We, however, fail to see how it will be possible 
for the Government to spend billions upon WPA 
' projects without such spending having a real 
effect upon business. 

It is true that so far no effect has been felt but 
it is also true that very few construction projects 
have yet begun but the terms of the loans re- 
quire that work begin before October 10th. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce has is- 
sued an estimate stating that the national in- 
come for 1938 would run close to $64,000,000.- 
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000, if current business improvement trends con- 
tinued to the end of the year. 

This figure would be about six or seven per 
cent below last year’s total of $69,380,000,000, 
they said, but would be larger than for any other 
year since 1930. 

The U. S. Labor Department reported em- 
ployment up 0.7 per cent and payrolls 0.4 per 
cent in July, when there are usually losses of 1 
and 4 per cent, respectively. The increases were 
cqnfined to the non-durable goods lines. 

Summarizing these advances, The New York 
Times business index rose for the fourth succes- 
sive week and stood on September Ist at 84.4, 
which compares with 83.9 in the preceding pe- 
riod and 109.8 a year ago. They state that if 
the rate of increase over the last nine weeks is 
maintained, then last year’s level will be caught 
around election week. The index is going up 
now and last year it was falling. : 

The ‘foreign trade reports for July continued 
to show a wide excess of exports over imports, 
the favorable balance coming to $86,944,000. — 
This raised the balance for seven months to the 
huge sum of $716,522 ,000 against an import bal- 
ance last year of $143,890,000. 

While the buying of textiles has not been upon 
a very satisfactory basis, it is stated that many 
orders have been withheld in hopes of lower 


prices as the result of the pending trade agree- 


ment with England which would admit English 
goods with a lower tariff but there are many who 
believe that those withholding their orders are 
going to be disappointed. 

One objective of the immense spending upon 
the part of the Government has been to create 
good business conditions and thereby to influ- 
ence the voters to return Democratic Congress- 
men and Senators. 

If that objective is to be accomplished. and 
prosperity is to prevail during the last of Octo- 
ber, the upward surge of business must soon be- 
gin. | 

The prediction of Roger Babson may be based 
upon his knowledge of the intentions of the Ad- 
ministration and his confidence in their ability to 
produce the results they desire. 


England vs. America 


President Roosevelt sent a commission to Eng- 
land to study labor conditions and labor union 
activities and after their lengthy report, based 
upon a short study, Madame Perkins says that 
we should “do as the English do.” 

Miss Perkins makes the assumption that rules 
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and regulations, which are satisfactory in Eng- 
land, would work in the United States and en- 
tirely ignores the fact that there is a vast differ- 
ence in peoples and in their inclinations and re- 
actions. 

For very good reasons, there is a distinct dif- 
ference between the English and the Americans. 

After the discovery of America many of those 


-in England, who were of an adventurous spirit, 


emigrated to this country and it was the cus- 
tom for anyone who became connected with a 
crime or because of living beyond his income, be- 
came involved in debt, which was then punish- 
able by a jail sentence, to seek passage for 
America. To them were added many “younger 
sons” who under the English system of the in- 
heritance going to the oldest son, saw a better 
chance, for themselves, in America. 


At one time the English cleaned out their jails 
and shipped both the criminals and those who 
were incarcerated for debt, to a certain Southern 
area in this country. Then realizing the need of 
wives, they gathered together the women who 
were in jail, and adding to them, all the street 
walkers they could find, sent a boat load to be 
dealt out, by lot, to the men who had preceded 
them. 


Anyone who will read the history of the early 
settlers of America will realize the truth of the 
above statement. 


If it were possible to go through a town 
like Charlotte, N. C., or Greenville, S. C., and to 


select the lovers of adventure, the spendthrifts 


and those who had been guilty of lawless acts 
and move them to some isolated location while 
leaving in Charlotte or Greenville only the very 
conservative and law abiding people, we would 
in the years to come witness a repetition of that 
which has happened to England. 

The descendants of those who were left would 
be ultra-conservative and exceedingly law abid- 
ing whereas the new location would be a live 


wire community but with an excess of lawless-. 


ness. | | 

That is exactly what happened to England 
when the adventurous, and the high livers and 
the lawless left her shores for America. 

An overwhelming majority of those who re- 
main were conservative and law abiding and we 
see in their descendants a fine people who com- 
mit few crimes and who have a very high regard 
for their financial obligations, in fact there are 
today no finer business men in the world than 
those of England. 

The descendants of the adventurous and the 
lawless, who came to America and in this melting 
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pot fused their blood with that of many Euro- 
pean nations, are ten times as lawless as the 
descendants of those who dared not or preferred 
not to come and they have far less regard for 
their obligations, verbal or written. 


On the other hand the children of the conserv- 
atives who were left behind have added little to 


the scientific progress or betterment of the world. 


and made few inventions of any kind. 

For a hundred years or more they went ahead 
operating upon human beings without anything 
to deaden the pain but sons of those who came 
or who fled across the water, not being endowed 


with conservative minds, realized that there was _ 


a great need and by research: developed anes- 
thetics. 

We could go on with a long list of discoveries 
and inventions which have been made in Amer- 
ica and which have added.to the happiness of 
the people of the world, while the children of 
those who remained in England have been con- 


. . 
tent to live conservative lives and build a repu-. 


tation for integrity in business and for a mini- 
mum of lawlessness. 

Is it a reasonable assumption that rules or 
practices, which would work in conservative 


England, could be depended upon to be work- | 


able in America? 
We think not and believe that the report of 


the commission which has studied co-operation 
between union labor and employers in England, 


will be practically worthless when considered in — 


connection with our own problems. 


One point which the commission overlooked in 
making their report upon labor union activities 
in England, is the shrinkage in employment 
which has taken place under the system which 
they praise so highly. 

In 1918 England was operating approximately 
57,000,000 cotton spindles but today they have 
only about 37,000,000 spindles and are operat- 
ing only 31,000,000. 

The loss of employment to more than 100,000 
people does not speak well for any system. 

We in America can not boast, too much, be- 
cause during the same period we have lost almost 
15,000,000 spindles but all of our losses have 
been in the New England section which has been 


forced to operate under union labor and under | 


laws dictated by the very people who now seek 
to dictate national labor laws. 

What is “sauce for the goose may be sauce for 
the gander” but because certain rules and sys- 
tems work in conservative England, is no reason 
to predict that they will work in the ‘melting 
pot of the world.”’ | 
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Mill News 


BURLINGTON, N. C.-—Announcement is made that the 
Burlington property of Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
consisting of 370 acres of land, a three story mill building 
and 52 dwellings for the operatives, have been offered for 
sale. 


Hickory, N. C.—The Whisnant Hosiery. Mill is in- 
stalling 40 new spiral knitting machines, which will in- 
crease the active machines to more than 525. The new 
equipment will be ready soon. 

The plant, manufacturing men’s hosiery, is operating 
on a full production basis, night and day shifts. 


BristoL, TENN.—One of Bristol’s newest industries, 
Bristol Weaving Mills, reports the greatest employment 
nicrease of any local plant. The plant is now working 
411 persons as compared to 75 in January, when produc- 
tion was begun on a small scale. The mills are a unit 
of the Burlington Mills Corporation. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—Plans for the addition of a dye- 
ing and finishing department to the facilities of the Rufus 
D. Wilson full-fashioned unit within the next month have 
been confirmed by the mill management, according to 
reports. 

A floor space of 20,000 feet has been leased in the 
Aurora Building for that purpose, and a complete new 
line of machinery will be installed. The new division is 
expected to be ready for operation on or about the third 
week in September, R. D. Wilson, manager of the full- 
fashioned unit, said in making the announcement. 


New TEx.—A newly established industry 
here is the new Traylor Corporation, which was estab- 
lished for the manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. This 
industry was sponsored by the William F. Mueller Cor- 
poration, full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers of Robe- 
sonia, Pa. 

Approximately 137 operatives will constitute the initial 
operating personnel, being employed from around this 
section, with a few trained knitters being brought here 
from the East. The mill building is modern in every re- 
spect, is of steel and concrete construction and air con- 
ditioned. 


Pitot Mountain, N. C.—The architects are now pre- 
paring plans for the construction of a full-fashioned 
hosiery mill here on a 5% acre plot just outside the city 
limits on the United States Highway No. 2 and extending 
back to the tracks of the A. & Y. Railway. 

The new industry is being sponsored by Herman Smith 
and associates, who are associated with hosiery mills at 
Thomasville, N. C., High Point, N. C., and other North 
Carolina cities. 


The new hosiery mill i sscheduled to be ready for full 
operations by January Ist, when 300 operatives will be 
employed. 


EGAN, Ga.—The Egan Cotton Mills has changed its. 


corporate name to Ega nCtoton Mills, Inc., and renewed 
its charter for thirty-five years. 


ALBEMARLE, N. C.—Sale of the old Carolina Rayon 
Mills plant, Alamance, N. C., has been announced by J. 
H. Harden, holder of an option on the structure. Iden- 
tity of the corporation which bought the plant, other than 
it is a nationally known concern, has not been divulged. 
It is understood, however, that plans are being made for 
an early resumption of operations. 


GIBSONVILLE, N. C.—Construction of a new full- 
fashion unit capable of housing a maximum of 30 ma- 
chines was. started at a site in Gibsonville August 30th, 
with the likelihood that the mill will be in operation 
within six or eight weeks. 

Marvin Ferrell of Greensboro, at present connected 
with the Mock-Judson-Voerhinger plant there, is reported 
to have a controlling interest in the undertaking, with 
unidentified associates living in the Whitsett sector. 

Construction of the unit, which at completion will 
occupy a-complete block, is in charge of A. B. and P. L. 
Kivett, of the Gibsonville Development Company. 


Cuartorte, N. C.—Plans for an expansion program at 
the Allen Overall Company in which output will be in- 
creased by approximately 50 per cent through the instal- 
lation of a great deal of new machinery, were announced 
recently by G. B. Pendleton, head of the concern. 

The company is situated at 415 South Church Street. 
With its new machinery, it will employ from 100 to 125 
persons and will produce approximately 1,000 dozen 
pairs of overalls each week. Large increases in business 
in the last several months have made the additions in 
equipment and in number of employees necessary, Mr. 
Pendleton said. | 

The company has been established in Charlotte since 
1919 and has enjoyed good business through the major 
part of this period, Mr. Pendleton explained. In the early 
spring, the operations were curtailed to a three-day sche- 
dule for a short time but since May the plant has been 
operating steadily on full-time operations of five and one- 
half days a week. 


RALEIGH, N. C.—Purchasers of the Caraleigh Cotton 
Mills property here are proceeding with plans to place the 
mill in operation but as yet have not indicated definitely 


when it will be re-opened, those handling local negotia- 


tions said recently. 
It was learned the mill, bought by Eastern interest, 
would re-open as a plant for manufacture of plush goods 
used chiefly in upholstering. Identity of the purchasers 
has not been revealed and will not be made public until 
plans for operation are complete, it was said. 
Looms are now being manufactured for use in the 
mill, 
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Sa2ap-on-Blue Point Jools 
FOR TEXTILE SERVICE WORK 


Set Screw Wrenches 
THE KIND YOU - 


Fixers working on various types of looms 
and other textile production machinery will 
like the feel of BLUE-POINT Set Screw 
Wrenches and the ease with which they 
work. The set shown takes ali sizes 3/16” 
to 59” across the head. 

Sturdily built of the best alloy steel. with 
accurately machined heads that fit the set 
screw properly, these tools do a fast, effi- 
cient job without damage to the screw head 
regardiess of the frequency of adjustments. 
Plenty of length and strength for proper 
leverage, yet short enough for work in close 
places... you'll find they are just what 
you want, 


Complete Warehouse Stocks are Carried 
at Factory Branches in Textile Districts 
| WRITE FOR SPECIAL TEXTILE TOOL FOLDER 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


KENOSHA WISCONSIN 


STANDARD 
AND 
SPECIAL 
WRENCHES 
AND 
HAND 
TOOLS 


for 


LOOM .. 
SPINNING ... 
TWISTER... 
SPOOLER... 
CARD ROOM 
FRAME.... 
OPENING AND 
PURER. 
FIXERS 


MACHINE 
SHOPS AND 
GEN. UTILITY 


In New York 
Time Is Important 


{ 


If convenience is as impor- 
tant to you as it is to hun- 
dreds of other visitors to 
New York . . You, too, will 
make The Vanderbilt your 
New York headquarters. 
Close to important business 
and social centers. Transpor- 
tation facilities to any part of 
Manhattan just outside the 
door. Cool, spacious rooms 

. Modern in every detail. 


from $4 single—$6 double 


Te VANDERBILT HOTEL 


PARK AVENUE AT 34th STREET, N. Y. 


Aeme Stecbstrap anv 
ACME BALE TIES SERVE 
THE ENTIRE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


@ The Acme system, Bale Ties and Steelstrap are effect- 
ing time- and money-saving economies in every branch 


of the textile industry. 


Acme equipment permits 
faster, easier reinforcing and 
packing. Acme Steelstrap 


ment for safer, lower cost 
handling and shipping of tex- 
tiles in wooden or corrugated 
boxes, cartons or bundles. 


able, smooth, clean —assure 


neat, good-looking bales. 


Many time- and money-saving suggestions are contained 
in “My Second Strap-Book,” Mail the coupon for your 
copy today—there is no obligation. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga.: 603 Stewart Avenue, S. W. 
New York, N. Y.: 103 Park Avenue 
Chicago: 2827 Archer Avenue 
Boston, Mass.: 146 Summer Street 


ACME STEEL CO., 2827 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


] Please send me a copy of ‘‘My Second Strap-Book.”’ 


= Without any obligation, please have Doc. Steelstrap diagnose our 
Case. 


Name__ 


Position 


Firm 


Address 


meets every strapping require- | 


Acme Bale Ties are depend- 
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Mill News 


West Gastonia, N. C.—Work is going forward here 
at the local unit of the Firestone Cotton Mills, Inc., on 
remodeling all of the dwellings of the mill village, repaint- 
ing them and making any necessary repairs. There are 
790 of the homes and all of these will have been complete- 


ly remodeled and put into excellent condition by the end 
of the fall. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—The plant and equipment of the 
Marathon Underwear Corporation, on East Front. Street, 
has been purchased by Ernest Busker of New York. This 
plant, which normally employed between seventy-five and 
eighty operatives, has been closed since July 30th. 


It was announced here that Mr. Busker purchased the | 


plant for the purpose of liquidation. 


Rock Hirt, S. C.—Under the direction of R. V. 
Revels, superintendent of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, local unit, the mill golf course which has been 
abandoned for the past year, has been cleaned off and 
interest renewed in the Aragon Club. 

The golf course is open to anyone associated with the 
mill or their guests. The Aragon course was first opened 
here approximately four years ago when the mill officials 
noticed the growing demand for some kind of outdoor 
sport for the operatives. 


DANVILLE, Va.—Representing an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $100,000, an expansion and enlargement pro- 
gram has been carried out at the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills. The program included a two-story 
warehouse and an addition to the plant. The addition to 
the plant measures 50 by 150 feet and will be used to 
enlarge the kier department. 

The warehouse will be a four-compartment structure, 
two stories. 


OKOoLOoNA, Miss.—The Bernstein Co. of New York, 
which operated the local plant of Okolona Papama Co., 
has closed the local mill and the machinery moved out of 
the city. 


Herman Bernstein, manager, stated that the local mill : 


was closed for economic reasons. This company oper- 


ates a similar plant in Crystal Springs, Miss. 


Marion, N. C.—Installation of machinery for the 
first unit of a full-fashioned hosiery mill here, to be 
known as Elizabeth James Mill No. 2, was begun Sep- 
tember 5th. 

The plant, to be operated under the same management 
as the Elizabeth James Hosiery Mill, will occupy a build- 
ing formerly used by the Buick Motor Company. . It will 
be the first full-fashioned hosiery mill to be operated in 
McDowell County. About 15 machines, it is expected, 
will be ready for operation within the next three weeks, 


KINGSPORT, TENN.—The Quaker Hosiery Company, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., has purchased the Smoky Mountain 
Hosiery Mills from the American Lace Company, it has 
been announced here. There are 38 full-fashioned ho- 
siery machines and auxiliary equipment in the mills, 
which are being used for the manufacture of women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery. 


LANCASTER, S. C.—According to information released 
by Capt. Elhott Springs, president of the Springs Cotton 
Mills, work has been completed at the local unit of the 
Springs Cotton Mills on the construction of an addition 
measuring 300 by 150 feet, which will greatly enlarge the 
weaving department. This addition is three stories and 
of brick and steel construction. : 

Approximately 600 additional looms are being installed 
in this new addition. Captain Springs announred some 
time ago that these would be forty-inch looms. This 
large weaving department will contain approximately 
7,000 looms when the new looms are in place. 


Hickory, N. C.—It. has been learned here that about 
fifty dwellings have been sold in the villages of the Shu- 
ford Mills and the Highland Cordage Company, in High- 
land, a suburb of this place. | 

It is understood that twenty-six of the sales already 
have been legally recorded and the others are in the pro- 
cess of legalization. These dwellings were owned by the 
Shuford Mills ad the Highland Cordage Mill companies. 
It is stated that a number of the dwellings have been pur- 
chased by the operatives of these two mills. 


TupPELo, Miss.—John Hunter, secretary-treasurer of 
the Tupelo Garment Company, authorizes the statement 
that his company is proceeding with plans for liquidation. 

“At our annual meeting on June 30, 1938,” states Mr. 
Hunter, “the stockholders authorized the directors to 
liquidate the company’s assets, by converting into cash 
the company’s properties as soon as possible. The pro- 
gram proposed was for formal disolution proceedings to 
be instituted and for the company to be actually liquid- 
ated and dissolved at an early date. 

“We anticipate that this action will be started prompt- 
ly and the company will be dissolved and the capital di- 
vided in the near future. 

“It is the purpose of the directors to dispose of the 
plants operated by the company as going concerns. The 
plant located at New Albany, Miss., has been sold, as 
noted. Negotiations for the sale of the plants located at 
Tupelo, Booneville, Baldwyn and Fulton are now in pro- 
gress. It is the desire of the directors that they be sold 
aS a group so that the employment may continue in the 
various Communities. 


“The action of the Tupelo Garment Company will have 
na effect on the operations of Reed Bros. Manufacturing 
company or Milam Manufacturing Company.”’ 
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SLIP- “PROOF FINISH 


for SILKS-RAYONS -ACETATES: 


Give your Silks, Ravons and Acetates the advantages of “slip- | 
proofing,” to set fibres permanently against slipping, sagging. | 
fraying or pulling apart at seams. Onyx FIBA-WELD Finish | 
gives effective slip-proofing, plus a beautiful, soft, flexible texture | 


and full, silky hand. Dry cleaning actually improves effect. With- 
stands several washings. Minimizes shrinking and stretching. Use 
FIBA-WELD for slip-proofing and produce better looking, more 
serviceable fabrics. State usage to get more specific information. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Speialists in Finishing Matrials 


Southern Repr., E. W. KLUMPH, Charlotte, N. C. 
Midw. Repr., Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago 
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is THE WORD for 


IN 
| CARD ROOM BOBBINS 
CREEL, TWISTER, AND WARP SPOOLS | 
SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 
| SCAVENGER ROLLS 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


ANNOUNCING 


Sale of Real Estate, 
Machinery & Equipment 
of the 


Silver Spring Plant 


of the 


United States Finishing 
Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing 
& Printing Equipment 
for 
Cottons — Rayons 


Write for Catalogue 


Edwin Farnham Greene-McCord 
Corporation 


Liquidating Managers 
389 Charles St.. Providence, R. I. 
Telephone Dexter 4600 


WE ARE NOT BROKERS 
BUT 


we have full information on a few Textile 


‘properties and other properties suitable f 


textile purposes in North Carolina and 


South Carolina These properties, located 
in towns of 2,000 to 100.000 population, are 
for lease or purchase from the owners; they 


vary in size but all are good locations. 


Confidential corresondence solicited 


Industrial Department 


DUKE POWER COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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New Tail Stock 
Attachment for Cork 
Cot Assembling Machine 


Armstrong Cork Products Com- 
pany, Lantaster, Pa., announce the 
new tail stock attachment shown be- 
low for a cork cot assembling ma- 
chine, recently introduced by them. 

While the attachment is said to 
have several advantages over the old 
type, its main’ feature is a spring ten- 
sion arrangement which automatical- 


ly adjusts itself to various diameters. 
The flexibility of the new attachment 
makes it possible to handle all ordi- 
nary cot diameters without any 
change in jaws or attachments. For- 
merly it was necessary to change jaws 
with each size of cot. 

The new tail stock attachment 
grips the cot over its entire outside 
diameter, holding it firmly and pre- 
venting any distortion of the cot 
while it is being assembled for the 
roll. Features of the new tail stock 
attachment, for which patents have 
been applied, tend to speed up the 
assembly job, according to the manu- 
facturers. 


New Flat Grinding Machine 

Dronsfield Bros., Ltd., Oldham, 
England, announce their new Patent 
Automatic 28-Flat Grinding Machine. 
John Hetherington & Sons, Inc., Bos- 


ton, Mass., are sole agents for Drons- 
field Bros. in the U. S. 

The machine is designed for grind- 
ing revolving flats with a view toward 
obtaining perfect precision. Claims 
made by the manufacturer are as fol- 
lows: 

Carding Position ——tThe flats when 
in contact with the grinding roller are 
in carding position, i.e., wire down- 
wards. Any deflection of the flats is 
thus corrected. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


In Textile Mill Equipment and Processes 


Capacity—The machine is adapted 
to accommodate 28 flats at a time, of 
any width up to 15% in. and any 
length from 37 in. to 45 in. on wire, 
the outer end being movable. 


Different Bevels—All makes of 
flats, possessing different bevelled 
end-seatings, may be ground, by the 
simple change of two collars JJ ren- 
dering unnecessary the need of costly 
bevelled seatings. | 


Loadings——-The flats A are secured 
to the inside of the. end-rings by 
clamps B, operated by a hexagon key. 
The loading is done from the front of 
the machine over the flat tester bed 

The Grinder—A patent improved 
grinding roller D covered with emery 
fillet, and fitted with encased traverse 
motion. 


Novel Grinding Action—The flats 
rotate with an intermittent motion, 
each flat being ground whilst station- 
ary; the grinding roller is caused to 
reciprocate from the crankshaft E, 


thus permitting it to grind across the 
full face at each stroke. 

Hand Setting Motion—tThe grin- 
der is set to the flats by means of the 
milled hand-wheel F attached to a 
ratchet wheel: the latter is graduated 
in marks to correspond with the flat 
tester C. 


Automatic Feed—The grinder is 


automatically fed into the flats by 
means of the pick-lever G which con- 
trols the ratchet-wheel of the setting 
motion. 


Automatic Stop—-When the feed 
automatically ceases, the pick-lever 
drops into a second. ratchet-wheel 
which permits the roller to continue 
grinding without feeding deeper, thus 
leaving the surface of points level 


and. clean. After a period of finish-- 
grinding the pick-lever enters a third 
ratchet-wheel which operates the au- 
tomatic stop motion H; the handle 
of the latter is also used for stopping 
the machine at will. 


Flat Tester—The machine com- 
prises a flat tester C. The graduations 
of the testing scale agree with those 
of the automatic feed, each mark rep- 
resenting 2/1000 in. 


New Flat Paper Cop Holder 


Universal Winding Co., manufac- 
turers of winding equipment for all 
textile fibers, have recently developed 
a special cop holder for the new flat 
paper cops. It is made of spring 
steel, and fits the inside of the flat 


- cop as shown in the illustration. 


The base of the bobbin contacts an 
adjustable collar which allows chang- 
ing the winding point in or out to 
obtain a correct and uniform location 
of the bunch on the bobbin, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. 


New Catalog of Tools 
For The Textile Industry 


Snap-On Tools Corp., Kenosha, 
Wis., announce the publication of a 
new catalog devoted entirely to tools 
for the textile trade. For convenience, 
this book is sectionalized into four 
divisions, separate sections being de- 
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voted to tools for loom fixers; spin- 
ning, twister and spooler room fixers; 
opening picker, card room frame 
fixers, and card grinders; the fourth 
division covering general tools re- 
quired in everyday use in finishing 


NCREASED PRODUCTION 
OWER MAINTENAN 
COSTS 


SNAP-ON 


SPECIALLY SELECTED OF TEXTILE TOOLS FOR 
LOOM FIXERS.. SECTION MEN AND SHOP MECHANICS 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


Blue Pom 


plants, machine shops and for general 
utility. 


The selection of tools illustrated in 
this new catalog is said to be based 
on an analysis of the special wrenches 
and hand tools required for speedy 


1938 


and efficient workmanship with eco- 
nomy of time and effort. 

Copy of this catalog may be had 
on request to Snap-On Tools Corpor- 
ation; Kenosha, Wis., or to any of 


the branch warehouses, which are’ 


listed in the “Southern Sources of 
Supply” section at the back of this 
journal. 


New Stoker Model | 
Announced By Link-Belt 


A new model commercial stoker, 
designated as the No. 15, has been 
put on the market by Link-Belt Com- 
pany, of Chicago. It is designed to 
burn a wide variety of bituminous 
stoker coals, and will handle 3,500 
square feet of radiation. 

The hopper is entirely enclosed; 
the front compartment housing the 
fan, motor transmission and Air- 
Meter (automatic air control). The 
shear pin on the transmission is 
equipped with a “Load Signal’’ which 
announces when the pin shears, in 
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case an obstruction should get into 
the feed tube. 


The burning head is the ‘‘Power- 
Flex” type, which features laminated 
tuyeres with primary and secondary 
air ports. No dead plates are used. 
With this design, an active fuel bed 


is maintained over practically the 
whole area of the furnace; with con- 


sequent higher effidienly and capa- 
city. The Power-Flex head will burn 
both. low-fusion, non-raking bitumin- 
ous coals and high-fusion, caking and 
coking coals, according to the manu- 
facturer. Flexibility to meet local 
boiler conditions is secured by the 
use of various length tuyeres, 


Further information may be had 


by addressing Link-Belt Company, 
2410 W. 18th Street, Chicago. 
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Sales Representative 


A leading manufacturer of textile 


processing materials and kindred ‘ 


i lines offers an exceptional sales 
opportunity to a capable man thor- 
i oughly familiar with Southern 
> mills, handling an old established 
i line of repeat business. Suitable 
> compensation to the right man. 
| Send full details to 


‘*Tex-Pro,’’ 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


Australian Cotton Production 
Aids Now Being Studied 


Washington, D. C.—The problem 
of what measure of assistance or pro- 
tection is deemed necessary for the 
production of Australian cotton short- 
ly will be considered by the Austra- 
lian tariff board, according to a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
by the office of the American Trade 
Commissioner at Sydney. 3 

The study will be made at the re- 
quest of the Australian Department 
of Trade and Customs, which has 
called for a report on the subject, it 
was stated. 

If any protective measures will be 
invoked they will not be made effec- 
tive until after November, 1939, the 
date of expiration of the raw cotton 
bounty act of 1934-35, it was stated. 

The study will include the cost of 
efficient production of seed cotton in 
areas climatically and otherwise suit- 
able for cotton growing in that coun- 
try, as well as the ability of the local 
industry to meet the reasonable re- 
quirements of the domestic trade, ac- 
cording to the report. 


Japanese Cotton Yarn Exports 
Show Drop for 6 Mos. Period 


Yokohama—Exports of cotton yarn 
the first six months of this year 
amounted: to 425,690 bales, falling 
121,225 bales from the corresponding 
period of last year, according to the 
Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association. 
Details of exports in bales follow: 
Jan.-June Jan.-June 


To 1938 1937 
Manchukuo 12,655 107,510 
China 18,840 16,235 
Dutch East Indies 98,125 131,750 
British India 134,150 153,415 

Total inc. others 425, 690 546,915 


Preduction of cotton yarn in Japan 
during June amounted to 235,323 
bales, falling 29,272 bales from the 
month before, according to the Japan 
Cotton Spinners’ Association. Of this, 
production of pure cotton yarn 
amounted to 235,323 bales, the re- 
maining amount being mixed yarn. 
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Profits By Scrutiny Of Power Belting 
(Continued from Page 14) 


of belting for general plant requirements, proper belting 
can be on hand at all times in plant stores. Regardless of 
this, there is another chance of error between stores and 
application. Therefore when the selection for the actual 
drive is made, the choice should be strictly under the 
control of the plant engineer’s office. 


Have We Any System for Be!ting Control? 


Without a system for quickly determining the correct 
type and size of belting to install on the various drives of 
the plant, the plant engineer is frequently perplexed. 
This man has numerous duties to perform and therefore 
cannot concentrate his attention on power transmission 
belting. To govern the correct placement of belting the 
duPont company employs what is termed the ‘schedule 
system.” Based on thorough study, every belt driven 
machine and belt drive for the machine is tabulated. 
When a belt renewal is necessary the chart of the parti- 
cular area of the plant is referred to. Such a system 
removes guess work from selection and places’ the right 


belt in the right place. 


Do We Really know Anything About the Leather Belt We 


Are Buying? 


Leather belting is one of the most difficult plant essen- 
tials to purchase, because, regardless of belting specifica- 
tions, the materials, construction and results vary. Ii 
first quality leather is desired, it is necessary to have in 
the plant organization a man who is familiar with leather 
and leather belt manufacture. If a man of this type is 
not available, it is safer to purchase all leather belting 
from only reputable manufacturers. First quality leather 
possesses fibre of firm texture and is free from sponginess 
and looseness. This quality is usually governed by the 
location of the belting strip in the hide of the steer. 


Do We Pay Any Particular Attention to the Methods 
Employed for Joining Our Belting? 


Because of improper selection and carelessness of in- 
stallation, the joining or fastening of belting is one of the 
principal causes of high maintenance costs and short life 
of this power medium. ‘There is a correct method for 
joining a belt for any atmospheric or mechanical con- 
dition; however, if selection is made without definite 
knowledge on the subject, a direct loss may occur. Three 
general methods are available: endless, metallic fasteners 
and rawhide lacing. The endless method is frequently 
the most satisfactory and should be employed wherever 
possible, provided take-up facilities are available. The 
metallic fastener is ‘available in several different designs 
and when properly selected—based upon thickness of 
belt, pulley diameters and speeds—permits excellent re- 
sults. Care should be exercised in the application of any 
type of metallic fastener, otherwise rapid destruction of 
the belt will follow. The use of rawhide lace as a fasten- 
ing medium has diminished, due no doubt to the time re- 


quired to make the joint. It is, however, a good joint 
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—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 
Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 
and 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


EDGE 


eee Se eS Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 


to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 


all sizes and weights ta meet every ring traveler re- 
quirement. 


Write for Samples 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. O. Box 456 P. O. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


A Traveler for Every Fibre 


THE EDGE 


backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
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TEXTILE MILLS 
Have Been Using 
AKRON LEATHER BELTS 


for 
OVER 50 YEARS 
THE AKRON BELTING CO. 
i Akron, Ohio 


Branches at 
Greenville, §. C., - - 903-5 Woodside Bldg. 


Memphis, Tenn., - - . - - 390 S. Second St. 


Franklin Machine Co. : 
Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 
= 


44 Cross Street P. O. Box 1393 
Telephone Dexter 1700 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 

PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINERY 5 
BALL WINDING MACHINES z 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 5 
POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES 
GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES = 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 

CALGON 
The Only Complete Water Normalizer 
Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 
2 Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 2 
Incorporated = 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


GATES vuLco ROPE 
e V-Drives 
e V-Flat 
@ Quarter- Turn 

Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


Cone Belts 
@ Card Bands 
@ Evener Belts 


GATES Industrial Hose 


ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Phone 3-4232 
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when properly applied and a safe one when hand shift- 
ing is necessary. 


Have We Investigated the Possibilities of Different 
Belts? 


First quality leather belting has many factors in favor 
of its use, but some drives in a plant can be efficiently 
and economically belted with other types, such as rubber, 
hair, balata, Teon, stitched canvas and solid woven cot- 
ton. These types possess splendid power transmitting 
ability and atmospheric resistance and frequently are 
cheaper in first cost. | 


Textile Industry Important Factor in Growth of 
Woodruff, S. C. 


SPARTANBURG HERALD 


Woodruff, §. C.—For 37 years the textile industry 
here has contributed materially toward the progress and 
growth of Woodruff both in a financial way and in the 
increased population. 

The two mills, the Brandon: Corporation, which was 
originally the Woodruff Cotton Mills and the Mills Mill 
Plant No. 2, the former W.S. Gray Cotton Mills, furnish 
the bulk of the payrolls in the community and help vital- 


ly to keep trade flourishing and prosperous. With a 


weekly payroll of about $20,000, these two mills pay ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 annually in wages, which in turn 
is distributed among the different merchants by the oper- 
atives, thus further stimulating business. 

There has always been an excellent spirit of co-opera- 
tion between the mill management and the workers at 
both plants which has served to cement the bond of 
friendly relationship. 


Homes Well Built 


The homes in the villages are well built and attract- 
ively kept with sanitary surroundings, the grounds being 
landscaped to beautify the community as a whole. 

The religious and educational advantages are keeping 
pace with the times, there being two churches, the Me- 
thodist and Baptist at the Brandon Mills and the recent- 
ly erected Baptist Curch at Mills Mill. Last year a $34,- 
O00 school building was constructed at the Brandon Mill 
for the pupils in the grammar school. A $25,000 gram- 
mar school building is now under construction at the 
Mills Mill. The new building will have seven class- 
rooms, an auditorium with a seating capacity of 500, and 
lour storage rooms, and will be ready to start the fall 
session in September. 

In 1900, J. B. Kilgore and the late Wells W. Simpson 
interested Augustus W. Smith, of Abbeville. and other 


financiers in the establishment of a cotton mill here and 


in the same year a charter was granted to the concern 


with Mr. Smith, W. S$. Gray, W. W. Simpson, J. B. Kil- 
gore, B. S. Beason, A. B. Woodruff, and A. D. Chamb- 
lin as incorporators. The mill, which was called the 


Woodruff Cotton Mills, was organized with the following 


officers: A. W. Smith, president and treasurer and J. B. 
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Kilgore, secretary, and the following directors, Mr. 
Smith, W. W. Simpson, E. A. Smythe, L. W. Parker, W. 
H. Baldwin of New York City and E. J. Smith of New 
York City also. 


Three Additions 


The four story brick building which was completed at 
a cost of $250,000 with J. W. Cagel, of Greenville, as 
contractor, has had three additions since to meet the de- 
mands of the increased sale of the products. An inter- 
esting fact is that most of the brick in the old building 
were made by hand in Woodruff by local labor,’ which 
Mr, Cagel said were the best in the building. 

There were only 75 houses in the village at first as 
compared to the 300 at the present time. : 

The first dividend was paid in 1903 and thereafter 


‘the mill showed a profit with the exception of one year 


until the recent depression. In 1928, the mill was merged 
with the Brandon Corporation of Greenville with Mr. 
Smith as president and H. B. Kilgore as secretary of the 
local branch. 


Mill Employs 550 


The plant has 44,000 spindles: and 1,135 looms with 
550 operatives. Mr. Smith was president of the organi- 
zation until his death two years ago when C. E. Hatch 


was made head of the corporation with J. E. Sirrine, of 


PRECISION BOBBINS 


Uniform in Quality 
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Greenville, vice-president; W. B. Perrin of Greenville, 
general manager of the corporation, and H. B. Kilgore 
local plant manager. C. P. Dill is superintendent, hav- 
ing succeeded the late J. N. Smith who served in this 
capacity for more than 25 years. The mill manufac- 
tures print cloth and sheeting. | 


The W. S. Gray Cotton Mill was organized August 
7, 1907, with W. H. Gray as president; W. 5S. Gray, 
vice-president, and D. B. Irby, secretary; $160,000 worth 
of stock being issued which was doubled in 1920 with the 
issuance of the same amount of preferred stock. At first 


the mill only manufactured yarn which was of the highest 


quality, only long staple cotton from the Mississippi delta 
being used. Mr. Irby says that at one time they paid as 
high as 86 cents for the staple which caused the finished 


yarn to bring as much as $3.25 a pound. About 10 years 


‘ago weaving equipment was. installed and since then all 


four departments of the mill have been in operation. 


On February 1, 1923, the mill was merged with the 
Mills Mill of Greenville and now has 27,000 spindles, 
600 looms, and 700 operatives who work on three shifts. 
The 50 original houses in the village have more than 
trebled and have been remodeled and painted to make a 


model community. The products are oxfords, fancy 


twills, broadcloths, chambray and _ shirtings. 


Uniform in Size 
Uniform in Finish 


NEW ENGLAND enema & SHUTTLE CO. 


-D.C.RAGAN HIGH POINT.N.C. 


FREDERICK PUMPS 


TEXTILE MILLS CHEMICAL PLANTS 
PAPER MILLS INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


SOUTH ERN REPRE SENTA | 


Stainless Steel Pumps a Specialty 


R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Corp. 


Charlotte—Representative in Carolinas 


Boiler Equipment Service Co. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


THE FREDERICK IRON & STEEL COMPANY 


Dept. K, Frederick, Maryland 
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Rugged — Dependable 


Pick Counters 
Yardage Counters 
Rotary Counters 
Ratchet Counters 


INCORPORATED. 
CHARLOTTE NC. 


‘WAK 


| “You Can Count on WAK Counters” 


DARY RING TRAVELERS 


The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience 
and an enormous amount of research and experiment in 
high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
made from speciallly drawn stock by the finest of skilled 
craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, temper and 
style. Write for samples and prices today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
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Drop Forgings 
Screw Machine Work 
Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 

Eve Bolts Studs 


We specialize to the Textile Trade 
Southern Representative 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 
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F. T. C. Rules Governing Woven Cotton Good;. 
Shrinkage 


Trade practice rules, designed to eliminate and prevent 
misrepresentation, deception and unfair methods or prac- 
tices concerning the preshrunk character of residual | 
shrinkage of woven cotton merchandise, were promulgat- 
ed by the Federal Trade Commission on June 30, 1938. 
The rules, which provide for designations and descrip- 
tions to be used in the marketing of such goods, are as 
follows: 


TRADE PRACTICE RULES 
SHRINKAGE OF WOVEN COTTON YARD GOODS 
Group I 


Unfair trade practices which are embraced in Group | 
rules are considered to be unfair methods of competition, 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices, or other illegal prac- 
tices, prohibited under laws administered by the Federal 
Trade Commission as construed in the decisions of the 
commission or the courts; and appropriate proceedings in - 
the public interest will be taken by the commission to 
prevent the use of such unlawful practices in or directly 
affecting interstate commerce. 


RuLe 1—Definition: 


As used in these rules, the term “residual shrinkage” 
applied to woven cotton yard goods in the piece ‘means 
the shrinkage or shrinking properties remaining in such 
goods after the same have undergone a shrinking process. 


RULE 2: 


The practice of selling, offering for sale, advertising, 
describing, branding, marking, or labeling woven cotton 
yard goods in a manner which is calculated to mislead or 
deceive or has the tendency and capacity or effect of 
misleading or deceiving purchasers, prospective purchas- 
ers, or the consuming public with respect to the preshrunk 
character of such goods, the residual shrinkage remaining 
therein, or with respect to the extent of the shrinkage to 
which such goods have been subjected, or respecting any 
other. shrinkage properties, quality, or character of such 
goods, is an unfair trade practice. 


RULE 3: 


In the sale or distribution of woven cotton yard goods, 
it is an unfair trade practice: (a) to use, or cause to be 
used, directly or indirectly, the terms “Full Shrunk,” 
“Preshrunk,” “Shrunk,” “Shrinkproof,”’ ‘“Will Not 
Shrink,” “Mill Shrunk,” ‘Double Shrunk,” ‘‘Non-Shrink- 
able,” or word, term, mark, label, or representation of 
like effect or similar import, as descriptive of such goods 
when the same are not in fact shrinkproof or non-shrink- 
able, or have not in fact been fully shrunk or preshrunk 
to the extent that no residual shrinkage is left remaining 
in such goods, or (b) otherwise to use, or cause to be used, 
any such word, term, mark, label, or representation so as 
to mislead or deceive purchasers, prospective purchasers, 
or the consuming public into the belief that such goods 
have been shrunk to a greater degree than is in fact true 
or that residual shrinkage of such goods is less than is in 
fact true. 
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RULE 4: 


Nothing in these rules shall prohibit the use of the 
term “Full Shrunk,” “Preshrunk,” “Shrunk,” ‘“Shrink- 
proof,”’ ““Non-Shrinkable,” or word, term, mark, label, or 
representation of like effect or similar import, as descrip- 
tive of woven cotton yard goods which have undergone 
the application of a shrinking process and thereby have 
been shrunk or preshrunk to the extent that no residual 
shrinkage is left remaining in such goods, and provided 


that subsequent to the application of such shrinking» 


process the goods have not been subjected to stretching 
or to any condition or process which has restored shrink- 
ing properties or residual shrinkage to such goods. 


5—Use of Terms “Preshrunk” or “Shrunk” with 
Qualifications: 


(I) In the case of woven cotton yards goods which 
have undergone the application of a shrinking process 
and have been shrunk to a substantial extent but as to 
which there remains a certain amount of residual shrink- 
age, nothing in these rules shall prohibit the use of the 
term “Preshrunk,” ‘‘Shrunk,” or term or word of like 
effect or similar import, as an integral part of or in im- 
mediate conjunction with a truthful phrase, statement, or 
assertion clearly and unequivocally stating the fact that 
such goods have been preshrunk or shrunk to a substan- 
tial extent and also setting forth in percentage or per- 
centages the amount of residual shrinkage remaining in 
beth the warp and the filling, or in the warp or the filling 
whichever has the greater residual shrinkage. To avoid 
confusion, deception, or misunderstanding, the standard 
shrinkage test provided for in Paragraph (V) of this rule 
should be used in determining percentages ta be specified 
in such designations. The following are typical examples 
of designations profided for in this rule: 


(a) “Preshrunk (or shrunk)—will not shrink more 
than % under Commercial Standard CS59- 
36." 


(b) “Preshrunk (or shrunk )—residual shrinkage will 
not exceed Yunder Commercial Standard 
CS59-36.” 


(c) “Preshrunk (or shrunk )—residual shrinkage will 
not exceed warp %, filling % , Commer- 
cial Standard CS59-36.” 


(d) “These goods have been shrunk (or preshrunk) to 
the extent that residual shrinkage will not exceed 
% when tested in accordance with the recog- 

nized and approved standards or tests.”’ 


(II) The residual shrinkage percentage designations 
provided for in this Rule 5 for woven cotton yard goods 
should be stamped on or otherwise firmly affixed to the 
material in conspicious size and legibility of type or style, 
and should also appear similarly on all invoices, labels, 


marks, or advertisements which carry reference to the 


shrinkage of the goods. 


(II1) The use of residual shrinkage percentage desig- 
nations not in conformity with results obtainable under 
the test specified in Paragraph (V) of this rule, with the 
capacity and tendency or effect of misleading or deceiving 


(Continucd on Page 41) 


Rice Dobby 
Chain Co. 


Millbury 


Massachusetts 
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Talk about Travelers 


to any group of mill men and you'll 
rear plenty of praise for Victor by 
Travelers and Victor service. 

We'd like to help you smooth out the snags in your 
spinning and help you improve production and yarn 
quality. 

There's an experienced Victor representative near you. 
Tell us when you'd like to see him. Write, wire, or 
‘phone. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 
P. O. Box 1818 


1733 inverness Ave., N. E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken 
& Company 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 
330 West Adams Street 


= 
Chicago 


CuRRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears 
Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The general opinion in the cotton cloth 
market seems to be that the government cotton crop re- 
port would result in a bullish market. While it is too 
early to judge final effects at this writing, it is known that 
buyers who were really in need of goods were holding 


off placing orders on the possibility that the cotton crop 


report would be higher than the last report and would 
have a bearish effect on the market. When the crop was 
reported smaller, these buyers immediately began casting 
about for their needs, and in many cases found that they 
could not get as low prices as before the crop report. 


Most observers of cotton goods markets are of the 
opinion that the month of September will show substan- 
tial business before the’ close of the month. Converters 
continue to do a substantial business on finished goods 
and have about used up the goods they accumulated last 
June. It is quite certain that the key to the present 
situation in cotton goods is to be found in sales of finished 
goods rather than in fluctuations of the raw material. 


Inquiries have been decidedly more numerous since the 
crop estimate, and it is the opinion of many that in- 
creased business in cotton cloths should show up the week 


ending September 16th. Evidence to support this belief 


may be found in the stiffening of mills to proposed price 
concessions, and the fact that mills were reluctant to 
place much business for future delivery at present prices. 


New spring percales have been selling consistently for 
some time, though the new season remains to be formally 
opened: Manufacturers have ordered steadily of the 
fresh styles and are giving the appearance of being act- 
ively engaged in cutting these goods. There remains the 
task of bringing in, jobbers for the spring lines when cor- 


porations find it timely to invite their orders. 


Improvement in wholesale and retail business through- 
out most of the country is encouraging to most mills, and 
the very definite improvement in automobile sales and in 
the stock position of the automobile industry is encourag- 
ing. Should automobile sales continue to improve rapid- 
ly, it is felt that manufacturers will be forced to step up 
production, with the corresponding increase in the pro- 


duction of goods to that industry from the mills. 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia —Sales of cotton yarns remain at about 
the same volume, substantially, as was the case during 
August. Deliveries continue to hold up rather well, and 
some reports have it that the reason for this is the fact 
that buyers are anxious to get deliveries on stocks already 
ordered before the wage and hour bill goes into effect. 
Spinners doubt that this is the case, and in some instances 
have vigorously denied it. They state that deliveries are 
going into production, and not into stock in anticipation 
of a price rise after the wage law goes into effect. 


At the time of this writing, it is too early to foretell 
the full effect of the latest report of the Govenment on the 
1938 cotton crop. However, in dropping 163,000 bales 
under the August 8th. estimate, the figure of 11,825,000 
bales will have a tendency to strengthen the prices asked 
at present if anything, it is believed. At any rate, it is 
doubted if spinners can afford to come much under their 
present asking prices if they wish to continue in the busi- 
ness. 


Many spinners are reaching the point where they are 
badly in need of new orders, having been operating large- 
ly on deliveries. of orders placed several months ago. 


' Should these spinners, in a desperate effort to keep run- 


ning in order to give employment to their workers, start 
cutting prices, it may have a serious effect on the market. 
Thus far, most of the price cutting on cotton yarns has 
been in special cases, or to favored customers. However, 
if weavers and knitters continue to lag behind with their 
orders, buying only as immediately needed, some spinners 
may feel that it is necessary to start making general con- 
cessions, and the effect on the market may be bad. 


Offsetting this possibility is the accepted fact that 
stocks of yarn are not excessive in most cases, and retail 
and wholesale establishments over the country have much 
smaller stocks this year than last. Should business in 
general continue to improve, these replenishments will 
come in time to save them. So far, spinners have been 


. mostly successful in maintain prices, though the prices 


have been unsatisfactory in many numbers. 


Company 


FITCHBURG. MASS. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily 
& Company 


10-12 Thomas Street 
New York 


BALL, ROLLER ano 
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NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD, CONN..U S A. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor. Drive. Silent Chain. 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control-——Revers- 
ing Switch with limit stops 
up and down. 


Self contained. Set anvwhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more 
about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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F. T. C. Rules Governing Woven Cotton Goods 
Shrinkage 


(Continued from Page 41) 


purchasers, prospective purchasers, or the consuming pub- 


lic, is an unfair trade practice. 


(IV) The use or specification of an unreliable or in- 
adequate test in any such designation, or the refusal to 
specify a test which is proper and applicable, when done 
for the purpose or with the capacity and tendency or ef- 
fect of directly or indirectly misleading or deceiving pur- 
chasers, prospective purchasers, or the consuming public, 
is an unfair trade practice. 


(V) The following is deemed to be an accepted and 
recognized test for determining shrinkage properties or 
residual shrinkage of woven cotton yard goods in the 
application of these rules and is recommended for use as 
a standard shrinkage test for this purpose: 

“Commercial Standard CS59-36” 


RULE 6: 


It is an unfair trade practice for any person, firm or 
corporation to aid, abet, coerce or induce another, direct- 
ly or indirectly, to use or promote the use of any unfair 
trade practice specified in these rules. 

By the Commission, 


Otis B. JOHNSON, Secretary. 


SALE 
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Jajan Spun Rayon Yarn, Cloth Exports —_ 
Double 1937 


Yokohama.—In penteiekat ‘te decrease in the export 
of cotton goods, Japan’s export of spun rayon yarn and 
textiles is very active. It is now considered possible that 


the total for this year will aggregate 20 million yen as 
against 14,231,457 yen for last year. 

According to the report of the Staple Fiber bearckal, 
the export of spun rayon fabrics during June totaled 4,- 


197,752 square yards, valued at 1,658,333 yen. The 


figures for the first of this year were 17,033,291 square 
yards and 6,661,118 yen. The figures for June were 
somewhat smaller, compared with the preceding month, 
but the total for the first half of the year exceeded the 
figures for the corresponding period of last year by good 
margins. In volume, the total already passed the figure 
for the whole of last year by 280,137 square vards, while 
in value, the total closely approached the 6,870.932 ven 
of last year. 

Meanwhile, the export of spun rayon yarn during June 
reached 1,192,605 pounds, valued at 1,123,341 ven, rep- 
resenting increases of 94,575 pounds and 31,415 yen, 
compared with the preceding month. The total for the 
first half of this year was 4,711,236 pounds and 4,330,- 
036 yen. The figure for the whole of last year was 7,- 
360,525 yen. 


» PROVEN IN PRACTICE | 


Right in Phinciple and Price 


S AGENT 
TN C.. 


C. B. Iler, Greenville, S. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


Always Uniform — Always Dependable 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers’ Friend” 
BOILS THIN e HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Southern Workers in Danger 
(Continued from Page 12) 


ing collectively, but they are meant to be danger signs for 
the workers to read so that they can see that the real 
philosophy of this new labor movement in the South is 
not “help” but “hurt.” 

A representative of the American Federation of Labor 
is quoted in the press recently as saying that the philo- 
sophy of the new labor movement is superficial and de- 
structive of the real aims and ideals of labor. 

These are days of emotional emergencies, of disturbed 
and distorted thinking, of quick and unreasoned deci- 
sions. Too many are playing the game of “Follow the 
Leader,’ and have never stopped to find out where the 
leader is going. 

' Under the new plan, Southern jobs and Southern 
workers are in danger. It is a recognized fact that the 
South needs more industry to balance its agriculture so 
that economic conditions can continue to improve. It 
is also recognized by all sane thinking economists and 


_ business men that a developing industrial area cannot 


receive the same treatment and employ the same methods 
that a fully developed industrial area can. 

It is also a recognized fact that there is no better labor 
in the world than that found in the South. These people 
are homogeneous in race, traditions and customs. They 
do not have the volatile Mediterranean type of explosive 
emotions nor the mixed medley of conflicting philoso- 
phies. They are calm and reflective. They are indi- 
genous to our Southern aims and ideals. They know our 
history of the South and have been so thoroughly steeped 
in its philosophy and folk-lore that they look askance at 
any industrial philosophy that is too much at variance 
with their customs. These characteristics of the South- 
ern worker have made him slow in accepting some of the 
It has been his own internal cour- 
age rather than any external influence forbidding him. 

With the rapid movement of this new industrial age 
and with new philosophies flowing freely over the ether 
and from the soap boxes of idealistic grandeur, some of 
the younger workers may be prone to discard the old and 
try out the new. Youth is always more daring, but, as 
of old, the wisdom of the elders guided by the traditions 
of the past, can be depended upon to finally plan the path 
that leads to safety and sanity. 


No group or class of workers as a whole is in a safer 
economic situation today than the average Southern in- 
dustrial worker. 


There is a relativity in all things. It is manifestly un- 
fair to compare wages without comparing those creatures 
comforts and advantages that accompany wages, and 
those that can be secured by them. Workers live in the 
South, in other areas they exist. 


Within the past thirty years, according to statistics, 


the population of the South has increased between 65 


and 70 per cent. During that same period its wealth and 
manufactures have increased 400 per cent. Industrial 
workers in the South have increased faster in numbers 
than in any other area of the nation. Wages have been 
increased very materially and the working hours compare 
favorably with those of any other section. 


There are ample statistics collected by the various 


BAS 


RODUCTS 


SED ON RESEARCH of Sizing Compound 


= 


Composition—Caro-Gant is a pure, one-piece Warp Dress- 
ing with all objectionable features eliminated. Guaranteed’ 
99.6% active ingredients; contains no water, metallic 
chlorides or other salts. 


E ffectiveness—Caro-Gant in the size-box sets the standard 
for clean slashers and looms, quality cloth, and high 
weave-room production. 


Economy—Being almost 100% pure, it goes further—one 
(1) pound of Caro-Gant will replace 2 to 4 pounds of 
other sizing compounds, at a considerable saving in slash- 
ing-costs. 

Other Special Features—Produces a smooth, strong and 
flexible yarn. Retains the viscosity, of the starch-paste 
upon standing over night or even over the week-end; 
mixes readily and uniformly with starch-paste; and is 
quickly and completely removed in de-sizing. 


Write for a demonstration, which puts you under no 
obligations. 


Reprints on “Notes on Cotton-Warp Sizing” gladly sent 
gratis upon request. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N .Y. 


Demonstrators: 
E. 1. Birnbaum Chas. C. Clark Talley W. Piper 
384 Riverway Box 274 B 534 


ox 
Boston, Mass. Spartanburg, 8S. C. Fairfax, Alta. 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


O. K. Brand Pearl and Dixie Mill Thin Boiling and 
Powdered Starches All Specialty Starches 


Corn Syrup, Corn Oil, Corn Sugar 


THE HUBINGER CO. 


Since 1881 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


CHESTER M. GOODYEAR 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E. 
Southeastern Sales Phone Hemlock 4029 
Representative Atlanta, Ga. 


4) 


art One Barrel of G@eGant 
Replaces Three Barrels 


: 


MOCCASIN 


BRONZE 
Durable-Serviceable 
for all Bearing purposes 
Bars - Bushings 
All Kinds of Bronze Castings 
for Textile Machinery 


Manufacturers of the famous 


“MOCCASIN” Oil Distributing Bushing 
MOCCASIN BUSHING Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
See ‘Southern Sources of Supply” for nearest Jobber—Write for Catalogue, 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, preserve 
the SPINNING RING. The 
greatest improvement enter- 
ing the spinning room since 
the advent of the HIGH 
-SPEED SPINDLE. 


Reg. U.S. P.O. 


manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL 
Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


ag 


Catch the Eye 
To Make ’Em Buy! 


Shoppers are like butterflies. As they go through stores 
they are attracted by colorful packages that capitalize on 
their first impulse—which is to buy. Department stores 
depend to a great degree on such sales, 

Your package should be so designed to catch the eye, 
which is the first essential in making a sale bought on 
impulse. 

Do your packages fulfill that requirement? Can you 
honestly say that they will catch the eye even if on an 
obscure ‘shelf? Perhaps they need re-designing to become 
eye-catchers and buy-snatchers. 

We can create such attractive packages. and also co- 
ordinate your packaging and displays. to “match” and bear 
a family relationship, helping to publicize and sell each 
other. May be convince you? | 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., INC. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Burlington, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Martinsville, Va. 


Asheboro, N. C. 
Kinston, N. C. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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government agencies, by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and by individual manufacturing asso- 
ciations to substantiate the above statements. 


These are facts, in spite of the tirade of terror outlined 
in the N.E.C. report. Only this week in the current issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post an article by Garet Gar- 
rett, entitled “Industrial Roads Point South,” indicates 
the industrial development and progress of the South. 


There is a reason for writing every story and this story 
has a reason for its existence. Briefly stated, it is a warn- 
ing to Southern people and particularly to Southern labor, 
to beware of unsolicited aid or political interference, or 
radical industrial changes. It is a warning to beware of 
those new doctrines and new plans that have proved 
destructive in other areas and which are now brought 
into this area, hoping to kill or cripple any advantage 
that may now exist. : 


No one is or can be more vitally interested in the pro- 
gress of the South than Southern labor. The opportunity 


of the ages now seems to be appearing, coming because 


of our own inherent worth and effort, coming because of 
our own conservative and constructive democratic philo- 
sophy, coming because of our splendid workers and their 
co-operative spirit and outlook on the present situation. 

‘May we close with one final repetition. The N.E.C. 
report with its ensuing political panaceas may destroy 
our golden opportunities. The loyal leaders and pro- 


ducers of wealth and the co-operative workers of the 


South have made this area great. It must not be traded 
for ‘‘Bread’ and circuses’’ or for dependency and vassal- 
age. | 

The Southern worker must watch these movements and 
carefully study them so that our industrial opportunity 
may not be sacrificd or lost. 


New Firm Acquires Assets of Consolidated 
Textile 


The formal taking over of assets of the Consolidated 
Textile Corporation by a new company called the Con- 
solidated Textile Co., Inc., was completed recently. 


The new company will continue to operate the Windsor 
Print Works, North Adams, Mass.; Lynchburg Cotton 
Mills, Lynchburg, Va.; Ella Cotton Mill, Shelby, N. C., 
and Hopedale Mill, Burlington, N. C. 
change in the present personnel. 


There will be no 


The Consolidated Selling Co., Inc., will be dissolved 
and the new company will sell direct. 


Officers of the new company are as follows: Charles 
M. McLeod of New York, president; A. W. Craig of 
North Adams, Mass., vice-president; I. L. Langley of 
Lynchburg, Va.,. vice-president; M. H. Wood of New 
York, secretary-treasurer; H. H. Dehls of New York, 
assistant secretary-treasurer; C. H. Woods of New York, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. Directors are: Charles M. 
McLeod, M. H. Wood, Charles F. Batchelder, W. Ran- 
dolph Montgomery, Francis E. Storer, Sterling Pile 
and George Marks, all of New York. 
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Department 


i SALESMAN WANTED 


To represent well known manufac- 
turer of Leather Belting. Southern 
territory. Must be experienced in | 
this line and thoroughly reliable. 
Give full particulars first letter. j 


Address “‘Leather,”’ 
Care Textile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED—Foreman or fixer, 


experienced in spinning, spooling, twist- 
ing, warping. Excellent fixer on various 
types of spinning and twisting machin- 
ery, fair on spoolers and warpers. Em- 
ployed but desires change. High school 
and textile vocational education. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Fore-Fix,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT ATTORNEY | 
1408 Johnston Bidg. 
| Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
| Washington, D. C. | 


Former Member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 


WANTED—Position by CAPABLE Over- 
seer Weaving and Slasher rooms, in 
mills up to 2,000 looms. Open for im- 


mediate offer. Excellent references. 
Adress “PRODUCTION,” care Textile 
Bulletin 


Japanese Cotton Cloth 
Exports Off 21.7% 
In Half Of Year 


Yokohoma.—Exports of cotton 
cloth for the first six months of this 
year from Japan amounted to 1,059,- 
561,000 square yards, valued at 214,- 
083,000 yen, according to the Cotton 
Industry Guild Federation . The 
quantity went off 215,089,000 square 
yards, or 16.9 per cent from the same 
period of last year. The value de- 
clined 59,182,000 yen, or 21.7 per 
cent. This is the most serious drop 
recorded in many years. 

A considerable drop of exports of 
cotton cloth featured Japan’s foreign 
trade for the first 10 days of July. 
Exports for the period amounted to 
38,963,000 square yards, going off 
29,925,000 square yards, or 43.4 per 
cent from the comparable period of 
last year. | 

The export value amounted to 7,- 
788;000 yen, going off 51.6 per cent 
from the year before. Such a large 
drop had not been experienced in any 
previous 10-day period so far this 
year. 

The new “link system’ whereby 
permission for raw cotton imports is 
granted only for purposes of making 
export cloth, has not yet been work- 
ing satisfactorily, but it is said to be 
too early to expect results. The Gov- 
ernment believes an improvement will 
be shown in a month or so. 

To counteract the restriction of ex- 
ports of Japanese cotton yarn cloth 
to Manchukuo, the Manchukuo Cot- 
ton Spinners’ Association, Mukden, 
has adopted a policy calling for pur- 
chase of North China cotton to meet 
the productive capacity enlargement. 

Arrangements have been made be- 
tween the association and the Man- 
chukuo Government for importation 


of Hopei and other North China cot- 
ton amounting to 2,500,000 yen dur- 
ing August, September and October. 


Much Sea Islana 


Cotton Planted 


Dublin, Ga.—An unusual amount 


of Sea Island long staple cotton, 


which sells for a fancy price, has 
been planted in Laurens and Eman- 
uel Counties this year. This is at- 
tributed to the fact that there is no 
AAA acreage allotments restriction on 
Sea Island cotton. 

Sea Island is said to be especially 
susceptible to boll weevil ravages, 
and heavy infestations have been re- 
ported in this section this year. 

However, Sea Island planters still 
hope to produce a good crop of the 
staple this year, according to reports. 


Awarded Spinning Patent 


Mount Pleasant, N. C—A patent 
has been awarded Norfleet C. Petrea 
of this place on a bottom roll clearer 
for spinning frames, drawing: frames, 
roving frames and the like in which a 
mechanism is attached to the frame 
and has a spring pressed lever for re- 
ceiving on its front end a clearer 
board. This eliminates the necessity 


for weighted levers and provides a 


very compact structure which is en- 
cased, and therefore, free from flying 
lint. 


Marked Improvement Noted 
In Italian Cotton Industry 


Washington. A noted improve- 
ment was observed in the activity of 
the Italian cotton industry during 
1937, as compared with conditions in 
1936, according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce by the of- 


4 Burlington, N. C. 
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PICKER PETE SEZ: 


OVERNIGHT IN- 
STALLATION of belt- 
ing by us saves 


costly production 
stops. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILLE conan 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers ° 


FOR SALE ! 

| 


Brick Mill Building 


| Approximately 75,000 Sq. Ft. Floor 
i Space—Sprinkler System—F. |. A. 


Risk—Fully equipped office and 
| machine shop—Large Warehouse 
Space. 


) SOMERS & GARRISON, Realtors 


Burlington, N. C. Phone 1042 


| 

| 

| | 

| Reasonable Price for a Quick Sale. | 
| 

| 

| 
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fice of the American Commercial At- 
tache at Rome. 

The year 1937 was featured by a 
larger consumption of raw materials 
than in 1936 and a larger production 
of cotton yarns, fabric and manufac- 
tures in general, as well as a much 
larger volume of exports than in the 
preceding year. Also the number of 
operatives employed in cotton mills. 
was increased to total about 180,000 
persons, it was stated. 

According to a census made at the 
end of the 1937 year, 1,252 cotton 
mills were in operation; 3,540,000 
spinning spindles, 1 million twisting 
spindles and 140,000 looms were em- 
ployed, about half of the latter being 
automatic. 

Stocks of raw cotton at mill ware- 
houses at the end of 1937 were esti- 
mated at about 196,000 bales, in- 
cluding 134,000 bales of American 
cotton, representing a great increase 
over the stocks at the end of 1936 
when they were very small, however, 
according to the report. 
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Nation-Wide 
CONFIDENCE 


ROM the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to | 
| 


| 
| 


Texas, textile manufacturers are using our Ser- 
vice. 


This nation-wide confidence is based not on one 
thing but many. A third of a century’s experience 
in the manufacture, repairing, and moving of every 
type of Textile Machinery is one factor. 


A modernly equipped plant located in the center of 
the textile industry is another. 


An impressive record for completing all work on 
schedule, or ahead of schedule, is another. 


Our fitness for executing jobs of any magnitude— 
anywhere—is recognized by Textile Mills. 


When the same mills employ us year after year it 
indicates unmistakably that every single angle of 
product and personnel must be 100 per cent. 
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Profit by the experience of others. Let us serve } 
you. 
| Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Ine. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Repairers, Movers and Erectors of } 
Cotton Mill Machinery © 


| 
| W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas, . 4 
‘ 


| 
SIZO-GEL—For Rayon Size 
$1ZOL—-Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton | 
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| PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 
q Est. 1904 Kier 
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SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


) (House of Service) 


| 
HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling | 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Harold P. Goller 


Edgewood, R. |. | 
Alexander W. Anderson 


RIGHT ON 


THE BOARDWALK 


Here you will find everything to fur- 
ther your comfort and enjoyment — 
cutside ocean-view rooms . . sun 
deck . . . beautiful dining room at the 
ocean's edge... superb cuisine... 
varied sports .. . and entertainment. 
You'll like your fellow quests .. . and 
the delightfully friendly atmosphere 
of The Chelsea. 
SPECIAL 
WEEKLY RATES 


WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET AND 
INFORMATION 


ATLENTIC CITY 


JOEL MILLMAN 3. CHRISTIAN MYERS JULIAN A 
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Agriculture Departments Offers Cotton 
Coverings for 1,000,000 Bales 


Those members of the industry who have for so long 
supported the cause of net weight trading in cotton and 
the use of cotton bale covering instead of jute are highly 
gratified over the decision of the Department of Agri- 
culture to subsidize the use of cotton bagging to the 
extent of 1,000,000 bales. 

Cotton bale coverings, it has been announced, will 


be made available at a price of 45 cents per pattern, or 


bale covering (6 yards of 12-0z. fabric) f.o.b. mill ship- 
ping point. 

The action of the Department puts cotton bagging in 
an even competitive position with jute by compensating 
the cotton bagging manufacturer to an amount equiva- 
lent to the price differential between the jute and cotton. 


Cotton Baie Covered With 12-0z. Cotton Bagging 


This arrangement means that the farmer can exercise a 
free choice between cotton and jute without any price 
penalty. Under these circumstances, it is to be supposed 
that he will naturally prefer the use of cotton covering 
provided the buyers of cotton will agree to purchase 
cotton-covered bales on a basis which does not penalize 
the grower. 

The mills are therefore being requested to co-operate in 
this program by instructing their buyers to purchase 
cotton-covered bales on a net weight basis with extra 
allowance for the customary tare. In order that the price 
calculations in such instances may be made without diffi- 
culty and with scientific precision, the Department has 
prepared the table in the adjoining column which indi- 
cates immediately the number of cents to be added in 
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computing the price of the cotton. In a letter to the 
industry the Department strongly urges that the cotton 
be purchased on a net weight rather than a gross weight 
basis. 


With a million cotton-covered bales to be traded in 
this year, great progress can be made in popularizing the 
idea of net weight if the mills give the desired co-opera- 


tion. Mills should note that this plan of co-operation in- . DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 2 
volves no extra expense and gives promise of worthwhile | ATLAS BRAND 

gains from the greater re-use value of cotton bagging, “The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping” 
lower transportation costs of the lighter bales, cleaner Stocks in The Standard 
cotton on bale surfaces and less wastage in the bale open- alltheleading i Card-Gtinding 
ing operations. But more important than all these is the 2 Mill Centres SMEAR Medium 
impressive fact that the general use of cotton bagging will & | —peeiereanaen 

GUARANTEED QUALITY 
add approximately 135,000 bales annually to our domes- THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


tic cotton consumption. 4 | Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Ordinarily bale covering weighs 2 pounds per yard or 
12 pounds per bale. Cotton material weighs only 12 
ounces per yard or 4%4 pounds per bale. The following 


table shows the proper allowance or premium to be added ee + o 

to the price, (A) if cotton wrapped bales are bought on : pe age Mi 

a gross weight basis, and (B) if cotton is bought net Supply ene | 
an | 


weight, with the weight of bagging and ties deducted from 


the weight of the bale. Card-Clothing 


(A) (B) 
When price per pound cotton in 34-pound 
gross weight for cotton cotton covering if For cotton bought 
in 2-pound bagging is bought gross weight net weight add 
add 3 
Cents Cents Cents 
5.00 08 
6.00 .Q9 .28 
200 11 32 ¢ 
8.00 37 
9.00 14 41 
10.00 AS 46 
11.00 
13.00 20 60 | 
14.00 21 64 | 
15.00 20 69 | 
16.00 24 74 ‘GARLAND | 
17,00 26 78 
18.00 | 83 d 
20.00 30 92 b: an sie | 
10 00 00 
00 01 GARLAND MIG CO, 
40 01 02 
50 O1 02 YS le} 
65 01 03 v's 
70 01 03 — 
75 03 
80 01 04 
Ol 04 
90 O01 04 ‘ 
95 01 


Example: Ifthe gross weight price (in 2-pound bagging). is 8.45 
cents per pound, the gross weight price in %4-pound cotton bagging 
(a) would be 8.58 cents; and the net weight price (b) would be with ew Oiling 


| 

Dixon's Patent Re- | 

8.84 cents per pound. These equivalents are obtained from the Device three Sad- | 


versible and Lock- 


above table as follows: dies in one, also 


Dixon’s Patent 
(a) (b) Round Head Stir- 
| 8.45 cents 8.45 cents 
Premium (shown for 8 cents). .12 cents 37 cents Send for samples 
Premium (shown for 0.45 cents) .01 cents 02 cents : DIXON LUBRIC ATING 8 ADDLE Co. : 
Bristol, 
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the Mills 
Intimate Glimpses of Activities in Southern Textile 
Plants and the Men Who Own and Operate Them. 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 


Phenix Mill No. | 


Phenix Mills are among the best and are running right 
along. At No. 1, where the general office and community 
store are located, one gets an idea of the splendid spirit 
which prevails. There’s always a joke going on some- 


body, with general superintendent White enjoying the 


fun as much as anyone. 


The Booster Club, composed of officials and the 
key men of both mills and numbering 75 or 80, have a 
grand outing each summer on the beach and get into a 
lot of “scrapes.” 


The Company Store is well stocked with first class 
products—groceries and dry goods. Some of the prettiest 
“Nelly Don” dresses were attractively displayed near 
the entrance and 275 dresses were sold in one day re- 
cently. “Sincerety” and other standard clothing for 
men in neat and desirable patterns are kept in stock. 
Certainly someone here knows how to buy. F. B. Glass 
is the general manager. 


L. W. Hamrick, treasurer of Phenix Mills, is always on 
the job, making everybody happy around him. The presi- 
dent, E. A. Hamrick of Shelby, was making a call and 
that added to the pleasure of our visit. 


Was agreeably surprised to find our friend W. H. 
Connor, formerly overseer at Hoskins for many years, 
located here in charge of day carding and spinning. G. 
W. White is night carder and H. C. Tate is night spin- 
ner, 1.4. Ellison, second hand in spinning; Fred Owens, 
G. W. Green and E. W. Putman, section men; A. J. 
Cody, overseer spooling and warping; H. C. Wright and 
J. P. Miller, other live wires. 

Fred Rollins is overseer of weaving; the pretty goods 
made here are proof of his ability. J. D. Rippey, Jack 
Hale, Elam Hamrick and J. H. Whitworth are among the 
loom fixers and other progressives. 


H. C. Wilson is overseer of the cloth room; B. G. Man- 
ney in shop; Boyce W. Davis, supply clerk, has my sin- 


cere thanks for services rendered. He has a copy of my 
“Will Allen, Sinner” with a list of around 200 names of 
people who have read it- 

J. D. Smith, Frank Cox and some charming girls are 
among the office force. 


Phenix Mill No. 2 


This pretty mill makes yarns of superior quality. Sup- 
erintendent B. T. Bumgarner says that general superin- 
tendent White is one of the best. This writer had the 
pleasure of taking lunch with the Bumgarners and meet- 
ing the latest addition to the family, a mighty fine boy. 


A girls’ club has recently been organized here, with 
Mrs. Bumgarner a live leader. The club is doing splen- 
did work in the community and hopes to be a power for 
good. | 


W. T. Worrell, overseer carding, has few equals in his 
line. A good carder is responsible for even yarns, and 
Mr. Worrell takes pride in perfect work and co-operates 
with the spinner. in every possible way to turn out a 
superior product. Robert Hensley, night carder, is im- 
bued with the same worthy desire and ambition, and Mr. 
Bumgarner is well pleased with them both. 


Mack Connor is overseer twisting, spooling and warp- 
ing, while Mrs. Mack runs a nice little grocery store on 
her home lot. The Connors own their own home and a 
few acres, and her dahlias are the talk of the town. Yates, 
a young son, has inventive genius and is mechanically 
inclined. He has his own workshop that he built himself 
and a nice assortment of tools, well kept and neatly ar- 
ranged. While other boys are frittering away their time, 
Yates is improving his talents. 


_ Joe Harris, overseer spinning; Frank Heath, H. C. All- 
man, G. R. Laney, Sam Dover, Kelley Goforth, Jethro 
Ham, Marshall Burton, Erwin Connor, Clarence Lay and 
Arnold Whiteside are among those who are interested in 
keeping posted. 


Phenix No. 2 is remarkably clean and roomy, and the 
operatives of both mills are delightfully friendly. 
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Flowers bloom in the yards and vegetables flourish in 
gardens. Superintendent and Mrs. C. G. White have a 
lovely home near the general office. Plenty of shade and 
pretty flowers surround it. I always enjoy. calling on 
Mrs. White who is an expert with the crochet hook. 


Neisler Mills 


If there are prettier and better products made in the 
South than those manufactured here, this scribe has 
never seen them. Bed spreads, mattress covers in extra- 
ordinary designs and colors, table damask and draperies 
galore. Neither do we know a finer group of mill of- 
ficials. 

C. E. Neisler, Jr:, is president; J. A. Neisler, secre- 
tary; P. M. Neisler, treasurer. 

These mills are equipped with modern machinery which 
is kept clean and “‘shiney.” Operatives are high-type, 
and all seem delightfully happy in their work. They are 
fortunate to be with such a fine progressive company and 
realize it. 


C. G. Barber, overseer finishing, has my sincere thanks 
for courtesies and favors rendered. Don’t know what 
I’d do without him for an escort. I would surely get lost 
trying to find the various departments in “Margrace and 
Patricia.” ‘Pauline’ is another of those mills “across 
town,” and all together make a big payroll possible. 


There are eight or more mills in Kings Mountain in 
addition to the three Neisler mills. 


. Messrs. Jolly and Roberts, superintendents of carding 


and spinning and of weaving, are experts in their profes- 
sions and make things interesting by mixing a little fun 
along with their work. There is no monotony here—no 
“dull, drab, dragging existence’ as sensational. Northern 
writers so often declare exists in the South. 


Among other key men are C. D. Ware, R. H. Webb, 
W. B. Thompson, L. J. Clonniger, C. L. Jolly, W. J. 
Fulkerson, L. L. Ware, R. D. Miller, M. B. Moss, R. P. 
Sanders, W. H. Short and Charles H. Moss. 

Was sorry to learn of the untimely death if the dye 
house man, Mr. Thomas, who passed out during an oper- 
ation in Duke Hospital a few weeks ago. 


A Former Charlotte Woman Makes Good in 
Chicago 


Mrs. Virginia Ledfell, formerly of one of Charlotte's 
textile communities, spent last week end in Charlotte, 
after 12 years absence, giving most of her time to “Aunt 
Becky” with whom she had kept in touch all these years. 

Mrs. Ledwell has accomplished great things. She fin- 
ished her education along with her gifted daughters, com- 
pleted a nurses training course and is with one of the 


leading hospitals of Chicago. Still ambition urges her on. 


and she is taking a post graduate course and expects to 
become a real M. D. 


She has some splendid rental property in Chicago. 
and has no financial worries. We are proud of her. 


She visited relatives and friends for a few weeks in 
Greensboro, where she was honor guest in a number of en- 
tertainments, but is now rushing back to Chicago and her 
medical studies. 


> 
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A Definite Step 
Forward! 


IN PERFORMANCE AND DESIGN 
OF LONG DRAFT EQUIPMENT . 


The Improved 
CASABLANCAS 


LONG DRAFTING SYSTEM | 


IN THEORY— 
ACKNOWLEDGED THE BEST 


IN PRACTICE— 
THE MOST WIDELY ADOPTED 


----- through 26 years of constant 
research and strict specialization 


Ask for a Demonstration 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP. 


Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
SOLE LICENSEES IN U. &. A. 


| 


Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from 
Oak Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Leathers 
are made from packer hides, selected for substance, 
weight and fibre strength. Our Hairon Leathers are 
made from foreign hides that are selected for textile 
purposes and are especially adapted for this work, 
owing to the extra length of the fibres. 

We manufacture all types of textile leathers for 
cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 High St. Boston, Mass. 


Southern Representatives 
. Ernest F. Culbreath Herbert Booth 


602 Com. Bank Bidg. Claridge Manor Apts. 
Charlotte, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and belicve this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia- —Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville. G. 
R Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. tt. 
Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 903-905 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, 
Tenn 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich, Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. €.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldzg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston. Tex.; 310 Mutua) 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. 5th St.,. Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldge., Louisville, Ky.: 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Blidg., Char- 
lotte, N. Shipping Dept., 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablan- 
cas and ‘Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Engineer; Fred 
P. Brooks, P. O. Box $41, Atlanta, Ga., Representative; Ameri- 
can Casablancas Corp., P. O. Box 917, New Bedford, Mass. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N, C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep.., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
J. V. Ashley. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN @& CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville. S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.: D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198. Durham. N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep... S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep.. 
I. LL. Brown, 886 Drewery St.,.N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Revw.., 
F. S. Frambach,. 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St.. Kalamazoo, Mich 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston. Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Al.a 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Il. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place. New York City 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte. N. C. Sales 
Reps.. W.  Uhier, 608 Palmetto St.. Spartanburg. S. C.: R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: William J. Moore. 
Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.;: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell. A. Sin- 
gleton Co.. Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH &@ SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
tep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CoO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


N. C. 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Aegt.. 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 


W. T, Smith, 2 Morgan Blidge., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. A Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery rt Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. orn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hert’ Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mger.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C,. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Blidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller; Woodside Bld jreenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rocking am, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, ™, 4a Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. Take Up ‘Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 


Box 762, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.; 
John E. Humphries, .P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C.., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


DRAKE CORP.., Norfolk. Va 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, ‘Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsvth 
Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8S. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., inc., E. I., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemic als Div. ‘Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. New man, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S, A. Fettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Blidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr:, G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg.., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ille, S. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard. 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @€ CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington. Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales M 
F. Hummel, Salesman. 414 S. Church St.. Charlotte, N. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. 1., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St... Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mgr, 414 S. Church St., Char- 
otte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. l., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept. Main Office, Witraitetne Del.; Charlotte Office, 
414 §. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, District Sales Mer. Reps.. 
J. L. Moore, Technical Man, Penn R. Lindsay, Salesman, 414 S. 
Church St.; John C. Robertson, 1220 Passadena Ave., Atlanta. 
Ga., Technical: Man; R. C. Cochrane, 356 Pine Tree Drive, At- 
lanta, Ga., Salesman; W. F. Murphy, 1106 19th Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn., Ceramic Salesman. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte. 
N. C., 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Office, 813 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. od 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St.. Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants. 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Blde., Chariotte, N. C.. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace. 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg... 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bldg... Charles- 
ton, S. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.; New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; 
Coles, Mer.; Dalian, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. 


N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Ginn, Dist. 
Charlotte, N. C., 
Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston, 
O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mgr.;: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., lL A. Uhr, Mer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Megr.; Dallas, 


Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., 


Atlanta, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Salem. Mass... Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 
Gre -enville, §S. W. J. Moore, Ralph 
Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc; Griffin, Ga., 


Ga.: N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., 


GILL LEATHER CO., 
. W. G. Hamner: 
Gossett: Dallas, Tex.., 
Belton C. Plowden. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 


Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 


C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Cc. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New ‘Orleans, 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 


and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.; E. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St.. 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 21st St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; go g Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co., 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Jastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 
Knoxvilile, Tenn.: Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 


lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; Mc¢ ‘omb Supply €o., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co. Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss. ; 


Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Ss, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.: Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply €Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, S. C., Asheville, N. C 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C.. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, 5. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. BH. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. ©.: G. PB. Bing, .Jf.; Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.: New 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 


1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales 
Reps., Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., W. R. Sargent, 


Tally W. Piper, 
Greenville, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. L Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. ~° 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 
utors—Durkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., 
Warehouses—American Storage 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N:. C.; 


Distrib- 
Tenn.; Her- 
Atlanta, Ga. 
and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 


Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., W ashington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 
HERMAS MACHINE CO., Rep., Caro- 


Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N.. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. lL. 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 


Sou. Distrib- 
N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 


niv Co... and Charlotte Supply Co... Charlotte. N. C,; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
<3 Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C. Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; F ulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Geeestettia Textile Mill Supply 


Co., Greenville, S. C. and Atlanta. Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.;: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON &@ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 


Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1301 W. Morehead 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrew, 1306 Court Square 


Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md.:;: S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., igh Point, 
O. Wylie. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 
teilly, 2855 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. (Apt. 45); H. F. Graul, 
605 Idlewild Circle, Birmingham, Ala.; V. C. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles 


St., New Orleans, La.;: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; G. J. Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, 


Okla. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, 
a Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, 


Mass. Sou. 
Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou, Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, 
Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 


Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 
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KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., EB. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery ‘& Craw ford, Spartanburg, S. 
©.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, &. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bildg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. ler ,P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 
515 N. Church 8t., Charlotte, N. C.;: F. M. W tion 1115 S. 26th 

t., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., 
phia, Pa. Sou. 


Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Lockhart, Ala. 


Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., 
Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. 


Philadel- 
Box 1083, Charlotte, 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: 
M. °C. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.: Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.: Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Colunmibus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.; C. E. Etphick, 100 Buist Ave., ‘Gree nville, S. 4 
R. B. MacIntyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.: G. H. Small. 226 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Bou. Taylor, Gaffney, 5. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272 Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N, J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W: Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 8S. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New § Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep.; E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, ¢ ‘harlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City; N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2048 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive. Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., 8. F., Holyoke. Masa 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern 
Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
Mer. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep. 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S42 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, 
N.C.; J..W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, 8S. C.; A. 8S. Jay, 1600 
Birmingham, Ala.; J.. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsy th St., 8. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Seu. Office, 
S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; ifianta. Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 


Mass... and Char- 


Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Greenville, 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 


ton Ave., Bdgewood, R. I 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W.., 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 
W., Atlanta, Ga.: 20 E. 21st St., Baltimore, Md.: 2309 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex.;: 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville, Fla.: 2516 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.: 940 Poydras St., New Orleans, La.; 1645 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Blvd., St. Louls, 
Mo. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


623 Spring St., N. 


] 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. 


Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blidg., 


Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C:; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. Asst. Sou. Megr., 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, § C.; Geo. A. Dean, Reps. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville. 
ae F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem: 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Gulil- 
ford Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff; 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, 8. 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions. H. 3B. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Yas Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, 8S. C.; D - Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, s. Cc. 


STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sou. Reps., 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St.. Columbia, S. C.; Peterson- 
Stewart Fence Constr. Co., 241 8S. Liberty St., Spartanburg, 8S. 
C.; Prince Street Fuel Yard, Prince and Fraser Sts., George- 
town, 8S. C.; George E. Cherry, Jr., Pactolus, N. C.: Lewis L. 
Merritt, P.. O. Box 176, Wilmington, N. C.; Durham Builders 
Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 481, Durham, N. C., 
Walter Lawrenson, 408 Church St., Greensboro, N. C.: Gregg 
Ferring, care R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; 
John Kk. Johnson, Box 743, Nashville, Tenn.: Fischer Lime & 
Cement Co., 263 Walnut St.. Memphis, Tenn.: National Guard 
Products, Inc., 400 8. Front St., Memphis, Tenn.; Eustis A. 
Lancaster, Jr., John Sevier Hotel Bldg., Roan St. at Fonde 
Circle, Johnson City, Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave.., 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Hibbler-Barnes Co., 700 Block, EB. Tenth St., 
Chattanoega, Tenn.; Cromer & Thornton, Inc., 215 Decatur St., 
S. E.. Atlanta, Ga.: R W. Didschuneit, 1733 Candler Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga.: A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins St . At- 
lanta, Ga.; Barum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga.; R. L. 
Clarke, care Dunlap Roofing Co., 266 Fifth St., Macon, Ga.; R. 
BE. L. Shaw, 712 S. 10th Ave., Birmingham, Ala.: ; B. 8. Coop, 
1601 Katherwood Drive, 8. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.: P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY Providence, [. 


Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
hteps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. 


Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., 
Monticello, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. O. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 


W. Washington St., Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CoO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St. Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. Cc. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. C 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg.; Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 


as, Charlotte Office: 1. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO.,, 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WINDLE &@ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


Whitinsville, Mass 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R 
Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., 


TEXTILE BULLETIN, September 15, 1938 


Textile Patents Issued 


Textile patents of importance were among those recent- 
ly issued according to Paul B. Eaton, patent Attorney of 
Charlotte. 


Willliam B. Hodge of Charlotte was awarded a patent 
on a cleaning apparatus for spinning machines and the 
like in which the sides and ends of the machine are en- 
closed, leaving small opening or slot near the floor on 
each side. The conventional cleaners which travel above 
the machines, clean the upper portions of the machines, 
but this new apparatus is designed to clean the lower 
portions of the machine where lint is accustomed to col- 
lect. A plurality of fans are mounted beneath the ma- 
chine for propelling the lint towards one end of the 
machine where suction means remove it as well as creat- 
ing a draft to draw the lint from the aisles beneath the 
machine and out through the suction means. This patent 
is assigned to Parks Cramer Company of Charlotte. _ 


R. F. Craig of Stanley secured a patent on a waxing 
attachment for winding machines in which the yarn from 
both sides of the machine is lead through a common wax- 
ing mecanism. 


An Executive Has Nothing To Do—Almost 


As everybody knows, an executive has practically no- 
thing to do—That is, nothing to do except: 


To decide what is to be done; to tell somebody to do 
it: to listen to reasons why it should not be done, why it 
should be done by somebody else, or why it should be 
done in a different way, and to prepare arguments in re- 
buttal that shall be convincing and conclusive 


To follow up to see if the thing has been done; to dis- 
cover that it has not been done; to inquire why it has not 
been done; to listen to excuses from the person who 
should have done it and did not do it 


To follow up a second time to see if the thing has been 
done; 
rectly; to point out how it should have been done; to 
conclude that as long as it has been done, it may as well 
be left as it is: to wonder if it is not time to get rid of a 
person who cannot do a thing correctly; to reflect that 
the person at fault has a wife and seven children, and tha! 
certainly no other executive in the world would put up 
with him for a moment; and that, in all probability, any 
successor would be just as bad or worse 


To consider how much simpler and better the thing 
would have been done had he done it himself in the first 
place; to reflect sadly that if he had done it himself he 
would have been able to do it right in twenty minutes, 
but as things turned out he himself spent two days trying 
to find out why it was that it had taken somebody else 
three weeks to do it wrong; but to realize that such an 
idea would strike at the very foundation of the belief of 
all employees that an executive has nothing to do.—F. C. 
Bierne, in Advertising Age. 


to discover that it has been done but done incor- 
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hey ce BUILT 
| to LAS T 
t | VOGEL Number Five Outfits are 
real factory closets. They have no | 
ff complicated mechanism to get out of 
. z | order and require fewer repairs even 
| | after they have been in use many | ] 
years. You 'llsavemoney 
and add to the effi- | 
, ciency of your plant by 


installing OSE Num- lf you need to replace worn rings to put your twisters e 
ber Five Factory Closets. | and frames in top-production shape, don't wait on the 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere | Weather. DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings are started 
: | by numerous mills each summer with entirely satisfactory 7 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL "results. (Above is actual quotation from a customer.) '" 
COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 


WHITINSVILLE 


St. Louis, Mo. 
L. Products Makers of Spinning and FINISH Iwister Rings since 1873 
| 
| Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
| 
(=) 
COST MONEY! | FLOORING 
@For Better Lubrication 
| TWISTER RING 
® Longer Traveler Life 

A single application lasts longer, reduces con- | Use them and you'll not only solve S | 
sumption, saves money! @ BRETON TWISTER RING your "first cost" problems, but also 

GREASE is furnished in consistencies to suit your upkeep” and "replacement" 

problems. Address inquiries to LUMBER 


Ft will pay you to make a test! 2 JACKSON Lumber COMPANY 
BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 
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RESEARCH HELPS KEEP 
WORK-WHISTLES BLOWING 


District Offices: 822 W. Morehead St., 


AQUASOL is a highly sulphonated castor oil 
for use as a wetting out and leveling agent 
in dyeing, and as a softening oil for finishing 
cotton yarn, piece e goods, hosiery and knitted 
fabrics. It is light in color and of excellent 


solubility. 


AQUASOL is available in three types: 
AR—Acid resistant. 
M—Double sulphonated. 


W—For clarity of solution in aqueous 


and alkaline baths. 


Furnished in standard grades—goo0%, 75% and 


50%, and also made up to specification. 


ULPHONATED OILS 
AQUASOL FOR DYEING 


NO-ODOROL FOR FINISHING 


Simply specify the type and concentration 


desired to meet your individual requirements. 


NO-ODOROL is a high-grade sulphonated 
vegetable oil for finishing dyed, printed and 


bleached cottons, silks and rayon fabrics. It 


is an excellent softening agent for white goods, 


and is especially useful for producing pure, 
soft finishes in hosiery and knitted goods, 
For fabrics with a full, soft hand and with 
absolute freedom from after-odors, use NO- 
ODOROL, It is furnished in three standard 
grades—90%, 75% and 50%. 
Your inguiry will receive our immediate 


and thoughtful attention. 


Charlotte, N. C.; 89 Broad St., 


® American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


Boston, Mass.; 600 S. Delaware Ave., Cor. South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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